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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1850. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 

: Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Princo CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Karl ef DUDLEY. 

Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, 
the 28rd September, and will terminate on Saturday, the 21st 
December. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 19th September, at 11 o'clock, and every 
following Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat AcapEMy or Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 








pe RONNIGER, Pupil of the celebrated 
. Mrs. Stirling, will be happy to enter into arrangements 
to give her SHAKESPEAREAN and MISCELLANEOUS 
READINGS and RECITATIONS. Madame Ronniger is also 
prepared to deliver her Musical Lectures on ‘“‘THE GREAT 
GERMAN COMPOSERS,” ‘“‘THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND,” 
&c., and “MACBETH,” with Illustrative Readings, in London 
cr the Provinces. For Opinions of the Press, Terms, &c., 


Address Madame Ronniger, 1, Abingd i : 
London, W. ales gdon Villas, Kensington, 





M ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 
begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 
removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 








M ADAME SINICO will be at liberty to accept 
1 engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, &c., during the 
Autumn and Winter. All communications to be made to her 
sole agent, Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte, 20, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 


his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 








N R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopgs, Crorpon, §. 





ANTED, a steady, respectable, gentlemanly 
Young Man, as Assistant to a Professor of Music. He 

must be able to teach the Organ and Pianoforte. One who has 
a knowledge of the Violin and a good voice preferred. Un- 
exceptionable references required, which must accompany the 
application. Apply to Mr. J. W. Marshall, 20, Cleveland 
Terrace, Darlington. 





MUSIC-PLATES AND COPYRIGHTS. 


1 bo PUTTICK and SIMPSON will Sell by 

Auction, at 47, Leicester Square, on Weduesday, 
August 2ist, at 1 o'clock, the valuable stock of Music Plates 
and Copyrights of Messrs. Dearle & Co., (who are relinquishing 
the business), containing many of the best popular and standard 
publications, Catalogues may now be had 





N USIC for PRESENTS.—SACRED VOCAL 

MUSIC for SUNDAY EVENINGS; intended chiefly 
for the use of schools and private families. Edited and 
arranged by GEO. F. WEST. In two books (nine hymns in each 
book), 48. each book ; free by post at half-price. 


HE HOLY FAMILY. Admired Sacred Melodies. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by W. H. CALLCOTT. 
Illustrated with a beautiful vignette after Raphael. Complete 
in 12 books, 5s. each, or in 4 vols., cloth boards, 12s. each ; 
Piano Duets, 12 books, 6s. each ; with ad lib, a 
for Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, 1s. each, All at half-price, 
free by post. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC for the PIANO. 
EVENING NOCTURNE. B. Richards. 3s. 
MOONLIT WATERS. R W.S. Rockstro, 4s, 


BABE. A. Wright. 4s. 

THE VESPER BELL. W.S. Rockstro. 4s. 

GAVOTTE (J. 8. Bach). G. F. West. 88. 
All free by post at half-price. 


VENING. A New Pianoforte Piece, by 

‘4 BRINLEY RICHARDS, and will be welcomed by all 
who are acquainted with his ‘‘ Warblings at Eve.” Price 3s, ; 
post free for 18 stamps. 


G OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. National 
IF Song, with Chorus ad lib. Words by Dr. CARPENTER. 
Music by STEPHEN GLOVER. New Edition. Sung with 
wonderful success at the Crystal Palace by Mr. Cummings. 8s. 
Ditto, piano solo, 38. Both free by post at half-price. The 
same as a four- song for two stamps. 

London: Sole Publishers, Rosext Cocks and Co., New 





THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


MESSRS. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


« 


or 


GOME2Z’S 


NEW OPERA, 


IL GUARANY, 


PRODUCED, 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLAND, 


AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


ON SATURDAY JULY 12, 


IS NOW READY. 





The Opera Complete, 21s. 








HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 





Burlivgton-street, Order of all Music-sellers, 


NEW SONGS BY WELL- 


KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





H U TC H | N Gs AN D RO M F R “From Dark to Dawn.” Elizabeth Philp, 4. 
“Honour bright.” J. 1. Hatton. 4s, 


‘The Rose and the Dewdrop.” Kate L. Ward, 4s. 

‘Love wins Love.” Kate L, Ward. 4s, 

‘The Children’s Victory.” E. Reyloff. 38s, 

‘The Blind Girl's Trust.” £. Reyloff. 38s. 

‘Jeannie loves another now.” EK. Reyloff. 3a. 

‘Will you meet me at the stream.” KE. L, Hime. 3s, 
‘GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT.” The new Brindisi, sung by 
Malle. Soldene with immense applause. Now ready, price 4s. 


The new Comic Song, just out. “A SONG OF THE STRIKE.” 


E. Wiehler, 3s, 


**Masonic Mischief.” Gerard Grant. 8s. 
‘Men of the Trowel.” A reply to “Masonic Mischief.” 


Hl. Waters, 3s. 





H. STEAD & OO., 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, &c., 19, PICCADILLY, W. 


NEW AND SELECT MUSIC. 


BIONDINA. Canzonetta. Charles Gounod. 4s, Inscribed 

to Mdme, Pauline Lucca, Sung by Faure, and the principal 

vocalists, Two editions, No, 1, The Original; No, 2, with 

Simplified Accompaniment, 

THE BETTER LAND. Charles Gounod. 4s. Mrs. Heman's 

words, Set to music by Gounod to suit moat singers, 

THE ANGEL AT THE WINDOW. [Berthold Toura, 4a, 

fung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. ‘Two Editions, B flat for 

soprano or tenor, G for contralto or baritone, 

I LOVE MY LOVE. Ciro Pinsuti. 48. Sung by Mdme. 

Liebhart. A charming song, easy to sing, and effective in 

the drawing-room or concert room. 

THE RAFT. Ciro Pinsuti. 4s. Sung by Signor Foli. De- 

scriptive song for contralto or bass. 

LORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH. Prayer, 

Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, 4s. Sung by the principal contralto 

vocalists. Editions in C and E flat. 

THE DAYS ARE PAST, Jacques Blumenthal, 4s. Tho 

neweat song by Blumenthal, 

A SONG IN THE HEATHER, Virginia Gabriel. 4s, Sung 
by Mdme, Cora de Wilhorst. 

THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. Virginia Gabricl. 48. From 
the new operetta, ‘‘ The Shepherd of Cournougilles,” 

WHEN THE BAIRNIES ARE ASLEEP. Lady Baker. 4a. 
“This is more than charming; it is a highly meritorious 
composition, and will not fail to please wherever it is heard.” 
—Queen, July 27th. 

MIGNONETTE, LITTLE DARLING. 8. Champion, 4s. 
‘This pretty song is published in F, G, and A, 

NORA’S COURTSHIP. Michael Watson. %, An attractive 
Irish song. Sung at numerous concerts. 

ESMERALDA, W. C. Levey. 4s. Themost celebrated song 
of the year. Sung by 7 vocalist with unanimous encores. 
Editions in D, F, and F.  Pianoforte arrangements by 
Wilhelm Kuhe, 4s. ; Brinley Richards, 4s, ; Jules Rochard, 
2s, 

ESMERALDA WALTZES. Arranged by Charles Godfrey. 
4s. On W. C, Levey’s popular songs. 











DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 
LONDON. 





INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 

with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

by GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 

the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 

BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Goppann and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stiect. Second Kdition. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
Composed 


A MARCIA NUZIALE, 
L by JOHN RHODES. 
London: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


R. STOLBERG'S VOICE SOSERSS — 
invigorating and enriching the vice, and removin 
saccons of = throat, has maintained its high character for 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimentals received 
} ee Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vocalist r 
Public Speaker should be without this invainable Paya he 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Letail Chemists in the U 








, LONDON, W. 


Kingdom. 
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M* WILLING’'S WORKS: New Editions 
published by J. T. HAYES, 


——— BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 

and Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist of the 
Foundling Chapel; late Organist of All Saints’, Margaret 
Street. With Chants for Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, &c. 


Hymns and Tunes, cloth, 3s. 6d., limp, 2s. 6d.; postage, 8d. 

Tuners Onny, suitable for all mode rn Hymn Books, cloth, 

ls. 6d., limp, 1s.; postage, 2d. Hymns Onty, cloth, 6d., 

limp, 6d.; postage lid, 

rF\HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting. With 
the Canticles, &c., and Proper Psalms. By C, EDWIN 

WILLING. Cloth, 2s., limp, ls.; postage, 3d, 


‘AFE HOME.” Funeral Hymn. 


\ from ‘The Book of Common Praise.” 
the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, DD 


Extracted 
The Words by 
Music by ©. E. 
WILLING, late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, 
Margaret-street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. Price 4d. ; 
by post, 44d 
sw CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 

ATHANASIAN CREED: Pointed for Chanting. By C, 
EDWIN WILLING, late Organist and Choirmaster of All 
Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 
Price 3d. ; by post, 3)d. 

Haves, Lyall-place, Eaton-place; and 4, Henrietta-street, 
Covent ware mene 


BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 





Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST ann CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4, 10. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
160, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
Illustrated prospectus aud Samples of Work seat post free, 


NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D'Alton). s. d. 

J. L. Roeckel 4 0 
Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 4 0 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schiinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 3 0 


Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 


J. G. C. Halley 
Curfew, The.,. .C. W. Smith 
Dreams of Home . eons ..E. L. Hime 


Ever there! Sacred song. ‘Ww ritten and composed by Linnet 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez) ..A. Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 
Composed by Annie Edmonds 3 
Joy will come To-morrow ........++ ..J.P.Monk 3 0 
My Sweet Annette. lustrated with portrait of Mdme. 
Monbelli) , oe --A. Lebeau 4 0 
Peace, it is I : Sacred Song «. aie P. Knight 3 0 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 8 0 
Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 4 0 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent- street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 


The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) . teccscesee & 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) . eocseecesoes & 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) . ee cececcees o £0 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co, deine -street, W. 
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NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 





The Dream Voyage, from “‘ Les Bavards” ..ssesesesee 8 0 


Godinette’s Lesson......... oO recccccscsccess B © 
{n the South, ‘C’ est L’ Espagne,” ditto French and 
English words . cocccescvcccse BO 


London, J. B. Cramun & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 











The Choice, in E flat and G......cccececcceccssccccsees 4 0 
Thoughts! (Soprano) .. cv vcdewdocesvasicocecgcs @ ® 
DATE LOUD oo cc cc ccccsccteccscdocnvcbocsscodocccccees & O 
BWEE sa sc-ceesss 40 
Three Lilies Penceente ce cnesseneresecsancsocenss & © 
Friends .... 00. .- Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
London: J. B. Caamgn & Co., Regent-street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY, 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) . 40 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance ” ‘ 40 


London ; J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 








The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Mdile. Liebhart) ........ 40 


Two of Miss Philp'’s most dnvaing 0 songs. 
London: J. B. Caamen & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 








The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) ....ssseceseesee 8 O 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ........ssccsecsseee 8 O 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duct. (Mezzo-Soprano 
SO ED Chink tern < Rada on. dc ccnentectbbentines esac. 
For ever and for aye . ° cocee & @ 
London: J. B. Caamsr & Co., mente -street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 
The Flower and the Star . core BO 
Damask Roses... bs ce 06 00 5000-85 coe 8 0 
O list to the Song-bird .. eecee 3 0 


The above six songs, “4 the composer oat ay hendie a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass 

London. J. B. Caamgr & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Just Published. 


DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
e Price 4s. 


London and Brighton, Caaugr and Co. 
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WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume ot 

Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d, 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYXNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 

On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap a 

cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 

on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s .f 

by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 

GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. ‘6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 

2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PIOCTU- 

RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, oO. and Styria ; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, egg: | as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8, 
MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM‘ 
a Ay BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
8 


THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d, 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent ; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. IIl., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; ” by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by 
post, 6s. 6d. 

THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, and 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Kach Tos, 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d.; if had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY, 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. I. On Prespytertanism and Invinoism. 
Vol Il. On Anapartism, the Inpgrenpents, and the Quaxzns, 
Vol. ILI, On Metuopism and SwepensorGians, 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 8s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romanism 2 Vols. Each 4s, 6d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY;; being a 
Series of Paperson the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rey. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. frons, D.D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul’s, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
Law of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7s.; by 

8. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
by Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. yg on the INCARNA- 
TION. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 

WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 

THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 

THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of. SARUM, 
oq eeenaan Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 7s. ; by posts 
8. 

TEGRESS, agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity. 

; by post, 1s. 1d. 

OSWALD. th Le a paaee. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. + by post, 1s. 

HOUSEHOLD witane, with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s.; 


by post, 1s, 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 58. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
M Street, Cavendish. with a complete Table 
of the Times 3 of Services t es. throtghout_ the the Year; and a 
Summary of all the connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, % Ste 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d, 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood. With Preface by Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould, 3s. 6d. 
by post, 3. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 

Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface ~ 

Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 





T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Coyent-garden. 
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THE CAVALIERS’ RIDE. 

Let us lift up a voice for the King 

And a cheer in the foe’s despite, 
In our ride bid the clarions ring 

With the joy of a foughten fight. 
The traitors who dared to follow 

The banner of impious hands 
Lie deep in the chalky hollow 

And red on the meadow-lands. 
Then a song for the King as we ride, 

And a cheer for the blades we wield, 
Whose gay flash hath so bravely defied 

The sleek rebel on Chalgrove Field. 


By the brooks and the lanes as we passed 
Lo! their pikes would have barr’d our view 
But we charged like a swoop of the blast 
And have scatter’d the Roundhead crew. 
To music of musket rattle 
To twinkle of swordblade grim 
Their chieftain took off from battle 
The hurt that is death to him. 
Then a song for our Prince true and brave, 
Till our triumph in feast be seal’d, 
And we troll with a glass and a stave 
All the glory of Chalgrove Field. 


Rupert. 





PROVINCIAL. 





A concert of a very attractive nature was held in 
the library of the Palace, Clogher, County Tyrone, 
on Thursday evening last week in the presence of 
about two hundred invited guests. Dr. and Mrs. 
W. Power O’Donoghue, who have been sojourning 
at the Palace, were the only professional performers, 
whilst many distinguished amateurs lent efficient 
aid. The concert was in every respect very suc- 
cessful, the most notable pieces being ‘‘ My sweet- 
heart when a boy” sung with great skill by Dr. 
O'Donoghue; and Mrs. O’Donoghue’s brilliant 
rendering of Levey’s song ‘‘ Esmeralda,” which 
was tumultuously encored. A novel and amusing 
feature in the program was Dr. O’Donoghue’s per- 
formance of a difficult pianoforte solo, sitting with 
his back to the instrument. The concert terminated 
shortly before 11 o'clock. 





A Correspondent of the Worcester Chronicle 
complains of the allotment of seats for the forth- 
coming festival at Worcester. He states: ‘‘ Yester- 
day (Tuesday morning), before the appointed hour 
of ten, I presented myself at Messrs. Deighton and 
Sons’ shop to obtain tickets and choose places for 
the Musical Festival. I had to return at the exact 
hour, and was there to the minute, being among the 
first applicants, if I were not the very first. I found 
—as I found this time three years—that all the best 
places in the Cathedral had been monopolised before- 
hand on account (I suppose) of the stewards and their 
friends, and that the general public have to content 
themselves with choosing out of their leavings. 
I protest against this. This being so, in fair- 
ness and honesty the advertisement should set forth 
that the obtainment of tickets by the public only 
begins after the stewards, for themselves and their 
friends, have appropriated all the best part of the 
sacred edifice. I say this ought to be avoided, 
and the public ought not to be left under the 
delusion that they, the first comers, are to have 
pick and choice of the whole seat area. The sittings 
should be allotted by ballot, as at the Musical 
Festival at Birmingham, where, if such forestalling 
as is practised here were pursued, it would raise a 
storm before which the whole affair would go down.” | w, 
If this practice exist, it must tell against the success 
of the Festival, and it ought not to be tolerated for 
4 single hour, 





The Manchester Theatre Royal on its re-opening 
its doors after a six weeks’ vacation presented a 
brilliant appearance. An entire redecoration had 
taken place, and the crimson, gold and white 
ornamentation of the auditorium showed how good 
taste and judgment had been brought to bear. The 


the theatre, whose primary object was to renew the 
theatre and present the same appearance as on the 
original opening of the doors twenty-seven years 
past. The applause which greeted the illumination 
on Monday night showed how thoroughly the play- 
goers appreciated the effort of the management. The 
play was H. J. Byron's “ Partners for Life,” sup- 
ported by the company from the Globe Theatre, under 
the direction of Mr. H. J. Montague. The piece itself 
presents no astonishing merits, but of its acting 
little, indeed nothing, can be said except in the way 
of praise. Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss Rose Massey, 
and Miss Larkin divide the honours accruing to 
the fair sex'’s department of ‘ Partners for Life,” 
while Mr. Compton, Mr. Montague, Mr. David 
Fisher, and Mr. Cheyille, are each excellently 
suited in their parts. The piece runs all this 
week, and next week we understand that Mr. Al- 
bery’s “ Forgiven” will replace it.——At the Queen's 
Theatre Miss Marriott’s performances have not 
commanded the support of the public as they 
deserve. The fair manageress is one of the legi- 
timate school, and though it somewhat jars with 
one’s perhaps old fashioned notions to come across 
a lady “‘ Hamlet,” yet Miss Marriott's conception of 
the Dane presents some original and commendable 
features. Shakespeare's tragedy has alternated with 
“* Jeannie Deans” and ‘ Love's Sacrifice” during 
the week.—-Miss Marie Wilton and the company from 
the Prince of Wales Theatre, London, have this week 
changed their program from ‘ Caste” to ‘ School.” 
The change is agreeable in spite of the enjoyable 
features of the former play. Miss Marie Wilton’'s 
Naomi Tighe is, in a word, delicious. Miss Footeisa 
rather stiff and stsgey Bella, and Mrs. Buckingham 
White the primmest and most back-boardy of school- 
mistresses. Of the gentlemen Messrs. Bancroft and 
Hare are the best. The former excels himself, and 
Mr. Hare's portrait of the old beau is very clever. 
Messrs. Coghlan, Collette, and Glover deserve 
honourable mention. Next week and for eighteen 
nights we are to have “‘ Hileen Oge,” and then the 
anxiously looked for revival of ‘‘ Henry V.”’ 








CONCERTS. 

Sir John Lubbock is evidently ‘resolved to keep 
his name in remembrance on statute holidays. At 
Whitsuntide his wifo in his name invited the 
drapers’ assistants to walk about bis park and 
grounds ; but we did not hear of any of them jumping 
at the hospitable offer. This week Sir John pa- 
tronised the concert at the Albert Hall by way of 
witnessing the happiness that his Act of Parliament 
has evoked. The concert was called a National 
Holiday Festival concert, and the festive program 
ran as follows : 


National Aothem, the United Bands, con- 


ducted ob Mr’ Dan Godfre Dr. John Bull. 


ween eee 


Triumphal March, the United Bands, con- 

ducted by Mr. J. Waterson... Waterson. 
Organ Offertoire in E flat, Master Arthur 

Le Jeune ... Arthur Le Jeune, 
Song, ‘‘ The Storm, * Mdme. "Parepa- “Rosa... Hullah. 

“The Requital, ” Mr. Sims Reeves.. Blumenthal, 
Song, **The brave old oak,” Signor Foli .. Loder, 
Song, ‘Sing, birdie, sing,’ ” Mdme. Parepa- 6 
ang. 

Selections, « Preciosa,” ‘the United’ Bands, 

conducted by Mr. Frohfnert .......... Weber. 


Silver Weddi 


March, “ Charles and Olga,” 
bo Unitec 


Bands, conducted by the 
Benedict. 
ow When other lips,” Mr. Sims Reeves Balfe. 
Valse, “Little Nell,” the United Bands . Dan Godfrey. 


Song, ‘‘Oh, say ‘not woman’s heart is 
ht ;” Mdme. Parepa-Rosa .. GQ. Whittaker. 
Song, “The Bay of Biscay,” Mr. ‘Sims 
J. Davy. 


RROOVES . 000 cess ce cccees 
Grand Fantasia on Irish Melodies, “the 
aan Bands, conducted by the Com- 
Van Maanen. 


New Sor oan “Labour and Rest,” ‘Signor Foli Sir J. Benedict. 
March, — ** Athalie,” Master Charles 
Le Jeune. ° Mendelssohn. 
wis, « Princess "Louise, + Conducted ‘by 
Mr. C. Godfrey, the United Bands .... C. Godfrey. 
National Air of America, ‘ The Star- 
spangled Banner,” the United Bands, 
conducted by Mr. Dan Godfrey. 





credit of this is due to Mr. Chester the architect of 


affection for the United States. 


The careful ascription of the airs in each case except 
one will be noted. But a program-concocter who is | supposed to illustrate an incident in the Chinese war, 
conscientious enough to notify who wrote God save | and thus described in the bill: « The British Cam pat 
the Queen,” ought to find out the composer of “The | Midnight—Merry Making in the Chinese Fort 

Star-spangled Banner,” failing whom programmatic Approach of the British Armed Boats— Nav al 
completeness is marred. By the way, there threatens Engagement—Boarding and Capture of Chinese 
to grow up in concert places a rather hysterical | Junks—The Bombardment of the Forts—Appronch: 


——— 


reason (except when U.§. Ministers or other dis- 
tinguished guests are present) that tho “ Star- 
spangled Banner” should be ceremoniously played 
at an English concert, and certainly no reason why 
when it is played the audience should stand up as 
though they were at church. This however is what 
they did when Mr. Godfroy's band struck up the 

tune on Monday. Tho emotions of the British 

public with regard to America seem to be always 

gushing: sometimes the gush is cold, at present 

it is a warm gush, and on festive occasions, 

such as when the ‘Star-spangled Banner” is 

played, the sentiment takes rather maudlin exprés- 

sion. It recalls the spectacle of two topers far-gone 
in inebriation who, after quarrelling and defying 
each other without reason, suddenly take to em- 

bracing and shedding tears over one another's 
shoulders, The concert was pretty successful: Mr. 

Sims Reeves was in good voice, Mame. Parepa sang 

like the accomplished artist she is; and the threo 

vocalists were liberally encored. In addition to tho 

songs set down in the program, Mdme. Parepa gavo 

“The last rose of summer,” ‘Five o'clock in tho 

morning,” and “‘ Coming through the rye; and Mr. 

Sims Reeves the ever-popular “Tom Bowling.” 

The new song, “ Labour and Rest,” dedicated to Sir 

J. Lubbock, was successfully sung by Signor Foli, 
and the composer, Sir Julius Benedict, appeared and 
bowed his thanks in answer to repeatéd calls. 





ORYSTAL PALACE. 








Tho Statute holiday at the Crystal Palaco was 
marked on Monday by a multitude of entertain- 
ments. From noon to nightfall there followed such, 
a succession of pleasures as to have sated the most 
eager. All except the weather was full and festivo ; 
that alone did its worst to mar the general gratifi- 
cation. Nevertheless thirty thousand people bravely 
sought the Palace and held their own in defiance of 
the rain. The entrances were thrown open at nine, 
and at half-past twelve the first special item wag 
presented, in the shape of a concert by the splendid 
orchestral band of the company. A ghort but 
admirable selection from such masters as Meyer- 
beer, Auber, and Rossini helped to make the time 
pass agreeably till one, when a new comic ballet, 
May-day in the Olden Time, in which the Rowella 
family were the leading performers, was gone through 
on the great stage in the centre transept. This 
was followed, at three, by Burnand’s burlesque of 
“ Black-eyed Susan,” in which Miss Caroline Parkes 
performed the part of William, Mr. Pritchard that 
of Captain Crosstree, Miss Clara Shelley that of 
Raker, Mr. C. Butler that of the Lord High Admiral, 
Mr. E. Danvers that of Dame Hatley, and Miss M, 
Oliver that of Susan. The piece went off admirably, 
several of the songs and dances having been encored. 
After a recital on the great organ and a display of 
the entire system of the fountains and waterworks, 
there was an aquatic entertainment of a novel kind. 
It consisted of a swimming race between twelve of 
the best young swimmers of the day; a comic 
aquatic tournament; handicap races, a quarter of a 
mile in length; a display of aquatic tricks by Pro- 
fessor Beckwith ; the Merniaid, by Miss A. Beck- 
with, whose performance was much admired; and a 
leap for life, in which the Brothers Beckwith ex- 
hibited extraordinary swimming powers. Then 
came a tub race, a duck hunt, a diverting tilt at 
quintain, walking én a pole extended over the pond, 
and a paddling exhibition by clowns in hogsheads 
cut in sections and harnessed to four Solan geese. 
When the night fell a pretty procession of boats 
decked with illuminated Chinese lanterns took place, 
which only wanted fine weather to make the night 
charming. A serenade on the water by two hundred 
juvenile voices was one of the good effects. At nine 
o’clock there was given a military and naval spectacle 





There is no especialjof the Storming Party—The Pontoon Bridge— 
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Attack and Repulse—Arrival of Reinforcements— 
The Battle on the Bridge—Storming and Capture 
of the Bastion, terminating with the Destruction of 
the Forts and blowing up of the Chinese Junks— 
Hoisting of the English Ensign to the strains of 
‘God save the Queen.’” This inspiring feat of 
arms was much applauded as a matter of course, 
and the intimate connection between war and 
pyrotechnics conclusively demonstratedy As a close 
to the entertainments the fountains were illuminated 
with the usual picturesque effect. 

Mr. George Grove's enterprise has made up for 
Mr. Mapleson’s default in the production of the 
** Crown Diamonds.” A capital English rendering 
may be heard at the Palace, with Mr. Nordblom, 
Mise Blanche Cole, Messrs. Tempest, H. Corri and 
Cotte, and Miss Fanny Heywood in the cast; and 
for a thorough enjoyment of Scribe’s piquant plot 
and Auber'’s charming music, we counsel a visit to 
the Opera Theatre at three o'clock. 








NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 








A mecting of the jurors of the recont meetings at 
the Crystal Palace took place at St. James’s Hall 
last week to discuss next year's proceedings. There 
were present Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Arditi, 
Professor Hullah, Mr. J. Barnby, Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, Mr. George Grove, Dr. Wylde, Mr. 
Hatton, Mr. F. Godfrey, Mr. Henry Smart, and 
Dr. Rimbault; Mr. Willert Beale occupying the 
chair. The music to be prepared for competition 
at the meetings in 1873 was selected, and will be 
published immediately. It was chosen with the 
greatest care and with a view to forming a standard 
repertoire in each class. A prize will be given next 
yoar to Brass Bands of not less than eighteen 
performers, and another extra prize will be 
given for Trumpet Playing. It is intended to offer 
a prize for some orchestral instrument each year, 
and thus improve orchestral players. An important 
class is that for Church Choirs, which will embrace 
all Village Choirs, and at the same time include the 
Diocesan Choral Associations. This it is hoped will 
meet with the approval of all the clergy who are in- 
terested in the advancement of church music. 

When the National Music Meetings were first pro- 
jected, we believed that their influence for good must 
in any case be considerable; but now that their first 
essays have been so succeesful, and that the Directors 
of the Crystal Palace have shown their determination 
to carry out Mr. Beale’s plan to its fullest extent, it 
is difficult to assign any limits to the beneficial influ- 
ence of these friendly contests on the Art, its profes- 
sora, and the vast array of amateurs, who will now 
have a common aim, and the means of carrying it 
out in a manner at once most agreeable, most econo- 


copyrights, little or no notice was taken of the 
matter; the compensation received was therefore 
ridiculously small. To Robert Chambers 4d., to 
William Howitt 3d., and to other parties in the 
same proportion. 

Now it would appear from this new Act that a 
similar compensation is proposed'to be made, only 
as the Canadians find they are now in a position to 
reprint our copyright works at a much less rate than 
they can obtain the pirated ones from America, 
which would cost them 50 per cent. more than they 
could print them for at home, they propose to give 
us twelve and a half per cent. ad valorem duty, in 
lieu of what before they were to pay 20 per cent. ! 
Their law contains ten clauses, an abstract of which 
is as follows. 


Clause 1. Copyrights which have not already been 
printed and published in Canada, may be so reprinted 
and published upon the authority of the Minister of 
Agriculture according to the following scheme. 

Clause 2. No person shall reprint or publish any 
snch copyright work without the license of the 
Governor General. 

Clause 3. The Governor General in Council may 
make regulations for licensing, &c., and obtaining 
security for the payment of all duties of excise, &c. 

Clause 4. Any copyright work intended to be re- 
printed shall be registered in a book kept for that 
purpose, and the intended publisher shall deposit 
100 dollars with the Receiver General, as a guarantee 
for his producing the work within a given time, and 
shall pay one dollar for registration; the deposit 
shall be returned when the book is published. If 
the book is not published the registration shall be 
null end void. The time for publication may be 
extended on application. 

Clause 5. Twelve and a half per cent. shall be 
imposed and levied on the highest wholesale value 
of the work, in accordance with the rules laid down 
by the Governor General in Council. 

Clause 6. The duties shall be paid to the party 
or parties interested, by the Governor General in 
Council approved by one of Her Majesty’s Secretaries 
of State. 

Clause 7. From and after passing this Act, no 
importation of foreign printed copyright works shall 
be allowed to enter the State. 

Clause 8. On the foregoing provisions becoming 
law, all works registered as copyright shall be pro- 
hibited from importation, and all works published in 
the United Kingdom shall be deemed British copy- 
right, unless a solemn declaration to the contrary 
be made by any person wanting to import. 

Clause 9. The word ‘‘work” in this act shall 
include every volume, or part or division of volume, 
pamphlet, sheet of letterpress, sheet of music, map, 
plan, or chart, separately published. 

Clause 10. This Act to come into force after the 
date of proclamation by the Governor General. 


We may observe on this Act that it must first be 
sanctioned by Her Majesty and Privy Council. 
Will the publishers of the United Kingdom allow it 
to be so sanctioned without a protest? Then, where 
is the penalty in gase of republication without 





mical, and most advantageous. The Crystal Palace 
has inaugurated a new era in music: the well-known 
energy of its directors and management, with the 
critical acumen, musical taste and knowledge, and 
practical ability of Mr. Grove, will assuredly ensure 
extensive and permanent results. 





THE CANADIAN COPYRIGHT LAW. 





The Legislature of Canada has passed a law 
whereby they assume they have a right to deal with 
the literary and musical property of English authors 
and English publishers, whether they like it or not, 
provided the Queen and Privy Council of the Im. 
perial Government will sanction their scheme. 

In 1847 a short Act passed the British Legisla- 
ture, at a season when Parliament was about to 
suspend their labours for the session, and nobody 
concerned observed that this Act was an Act for 
sanctioning the importation from America, or any 
other part of the world, pirated copies of English 
copyrights into Canada upon the payment of an 
ad valorem duty upon such pirated copies; which 
duty was to be handed over to the authors of these 
copyrights as some compensation for the infringe- 
ment of their rights. Unfortunately, whether from 

the laxity of the Custom House authorities, or their 


authority? Again, is there to be no restriction as 
to price of the books, &c.? If so our popular sheet 
music may be published at 2d. or 3d., and utterly 
| destroy our exportation business. Then again, if 
Canada is to have these privileges, will not our other 
colonies clamour to participate? It is said by the 
Bookseller from which the above information is 
obtained, that Mr. Lovell from Montreal, and Mr. 
Adam from Toronto, have taken a leading part in 
promoting this Act, and with Sir John Rose, a 
member of the Canadian Ministry, are now in 
London, and are willing to meet English authors 
and publishers for the discussion of this case. 
Should not the authors and publishers be upon 
the alert then, to see that the Order in Council is 
not smuggled through, like the Act of 1847? And 
ought not a petition to the Privy Council or a 
deputation to the Board of Trade be at once set 
about and presented. If neglected, we are told the 
Canadians can carry their point without an Order in 
Council, 











“THROUGH FOUR CENTURIES.” 





The fourth centenary of the existence of the 
Munich University has drawn together a goodly 
number of alwnni and visitors in that old Bavarian 
city; and among other appropriate festivities an 





want of knowledge as to what were, or what were not 


historical performance has been given at the Volks- 








theater; the idea being to illustrate the development 
of the German drama from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century downwards. With this view an 
evening was set apart for four plays, a sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth century 
play respectively, and the general heading of the 
performance was “ Through four Centuries.” A 
correspondent of the Daily News describes the 
execution of the program at length. First comes 
the period of the Middle Ages, into which wo 
were introduced by a bugle-piece of the sixteenth 
century—suggestive of a troop of mounted cava- 
liers passing along the dusty road about the 
Neckar at a slow, measured pace. Then followed 
the first medieval play, entitled ‘‘ The Heated Iron,” 
by Hans Sachs, ‘‘ performed for the first time in 
Nuremberg in the year 1531;” then a piece from 
the Renaissance period, entitled ‘‘ The Honest Bakers’ 
Pretty Wife, and Her Three Presumed Lovers,” by 
Jacobus Ayrer, ‘‘ performed for the first time in 
Munich in 1619; ” then a farce from the old Frankish 
era, ‘‘Hans Wurst, the Sorrowful Cook and His 
Friend in Need” (1725); and for the present time, 
after a Strauss waltz, a farce entitled “‘ In the First 
Class Waiting Room,” by H. Miiller. When Hans 
Sachs’ ‘' Heated Iron” was performed for the first time 
in Nuremberg in the year 1531, there was no such 
thing as a German theatre, for it was not until 
twenty years later, in 1551, that the first dramatic 
edifice was erected in Nuremberg, by the guild of 
the Meistersingers, to which honest Hans Sachs be- 
longed. Hitherto the religious drama, the Passion 
plays of Easter time, the mummeries and carnival 
plays—the latter of the very rudest character—made 
the sum total of dramatic performances, until the 
arts of poetry and dramatic expression were united 
in the person of Sachs, who laid the basis of the 
present theatre. ‘‘ The Heated Iron” isa very spirited, 
though somewhat unvarnished play. But what a 
stage had Hans Sachs to write for! Instead of the 
modern court theatres, where Wagner demands that 
all the accessories of art be placed at his disposal, 
Hans Sachs wrote for a theatre that had not yet 
found a roof. The scene before us is a street of 
quaint old Nuremberg—narrow, gloomy, with over- 
hanging houses, fountains, &c.; but on this day it 
has quite a gay appearance, for the Hans Sachs 
stage has been therein erected, not much larger 
than a square dinner table for a dozen persons, 
On this the peasant, his wife and her mother move 
and have their being, and when one retires from the 
stage a simple curtain suffices to hide him or her 
from public view. In front seated on boxes, barrels, 
and chairs, are the ancient citizens of Nuremberg, 
while on one side of the street a peasant waggon, 
filled with people from the rural district, is stopped 
to give the visitors to the city an opportunity to 
see the play. The windows of the neighbouring 
houses are filled with spectators, for the citizens can 
take their ease, and while enjoying their evening's 
rest look on at the acting under their very windows. 
lt was for this stage that Hans Sachs wrote his 
sixty-four Carnival plays, his fifty-two secular come- 
dies, his twenty-eight secular tragedies, and perhaps 
his fifty-two spiritual tragedies and comedies, and 
with them released the German secular play from 
the bonds of the ceremonial of the Mystery and 
Morality Theatre. The morality taught by Sachs 
in his ‘* Heated Iron” is rude enough, but home 
made, and perhaps telling. A peasant woman 
suspects her husband of infidelity, and she arranges 
with lier mother that he must pass under the 
ordeal of the *‘ heated iron ’’—that is, a piece of 
iron made red hot; this he must pick up with his 
bare hand, and carry round the room. If his hand 
|remain unscathed, he is innocent; if he be burnt, 
then he is guilty. ‘The ‘husband promises to 
undergo the ordeal; but before doing so manages to 
place, unseen by his wife, a flat piece of wood upon 
the hollow of his hand, and with this deception he 
passes through the ordeal successfully. Thereupon 
the husband demands that his wife shall undergo 
the same ordeal; but she confesses to having four 
lovers rather than undergo the torture, conscious of 
her own guilt. The man thereupon admits some 
past sins; the mother unites the two and re-marries 
them ; on which they join hands, and the play ends 
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with some moral advice to the people from Hans 
Sachs himself. 

Of not less interest was the play from the Re- 
naissance period. The piece is, compared with the 
former, a great improvement, dramatically speaking, 
but in regard to the scenic arrangements the theatre 
had but little to show. The skeleton of the modern 
stage was there, but not'the shade of a decoration. 
A street, a house, a bakery was indicated by a large 
pasteboard placard hung up against a house ora 
wall, informing the audience that this was a 
“street,” this ‘the baker's house,” this “the 
Market-place,” the placards being drawn up out of 
sight or let down at every change of scene, an event 
marked by the tinkling of a bell. The later eras of 
dramatic development do not present such extra- 
ordinary points of interest to the general spectator ; 
yet nothing could have better served to contrast the 
era of Hans Sachs and the present than the short 
farce, ‘' In the First Class Waiting Room.” 





A CHORAL UNION UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 





(The ludicrous side of the Boston Jubilee has 
already been seized by Transatlantic humorists, 
and many laughable skits have been written on‘the 
absurd self-importance and parochial pretentious: 
ness which the occasion evoked in small commun- 
ities. The following, from an, American paper, 
professes to be an account of the efforts made to get 
up & Jubilee contingent to represent “our town” in 
the Boston Coliseum. } 

The largest hall in our town was selected as head- 
quarters, a convenient place it was, and ‘good for 
music,” or, as one of our executive committee’ re- 
marked, ‘“‘more intended for acoustics than for 
lectures.” But it was very apparent, after the first 
few meetings that the ceiling was not high enough 
nor the walls strong enough to hold the concentrated 
ambition which convened on these occasions. Still 
we continued to meet regularly. Our number had 
now become a settled thing; about ninety-five 
ambitious and self-sacrificing souls having been 
booked, mostly straight Yankees who spoke the 
United States language with the greatest fluency. 
We proceeded to an election of officers, and after 
some division of opinion as to the musical ability of 
certain individuals, which elicited warm arguments 
on both sides, we succeeded in electing a board of 
officers who were to be the executive committee. 
Next came the choice of a “ conductor,” and this 
was where the “ stick" came in; for out of that 
glorious ninety-five no less than thirty-seven ex- 
pected to be elevated to that important office. 

Among the other expectants were several ladies 
whose ambition was not to be repressed. What 
was to be done? After some time spent in ani- 
mated discussion, each aspirant presenting his or 
her own claims, voting for himself or herself, and 
libelling his or her opponent, a “ ring ’”’ was formed 
and it was agreed that the executive committee 
should appoint a new conductor for each evening 
and thus give all the ambitious ones a chance to 
try their hand at ‘beating time” until the most 
competent person should, by personal demonstra- 
tion, prove himself or herself the man or the woman 
for the position. This wise plan at once com- 
mended itself to all parties interested, (with a few 
exceptions), found general favour and speedily 
brought things to a focus. 

Our first conductor was a well-to-do boot and 
shoe dealer, Mr. Woodman Leatherhead, whose 
reign was short. He could not keep time with the 
singers nor they with him; and what is more, he 
got mixed up among the marks of expression and 
changes of tempo and had to be constantly and 
forcibly reminded of it by the pianist who was a 
very ambitious person. So Mr. W. Leatherhead 
was finally obliged to graduate, and went out, taking 
with him one or two of his personal friends. 

The next evening Mr. Socrates Duffer, a lawyer, 
appeared on the stand as conductor. The gentle- 
man had studied music in his youth and had never 
quite forgotten it. As soon as he had assumed the 


God,” (under the impression no doubt that it came 
in his line of business) but the ‘‘ Witness” proved 
too much for him and he relinquished ‘ St. Peter” 
after several ineffectual attempts to cross-examine 
him and took up “All we like sheep.” Duffer led off 
and his flock followed; but immediately every one 
began to go astray, and with all his knowledge of 
jurisprudence and music combined he couldn't keep 
them together. After an evenitig of ineffectual at- 
tempts he was deposed and appointed to a back seat 
from which he slowly oozed through the door fol- 
lowed by a few of the less ambitious ones (some of 
his choir no doubt) over whom he had influence, and 
that was the last of Duffer. 

And now came Moses L. van Beethoven Fry, a 
thin genius with a high forehead and long hair and 
limbs. He sings tenor solos in country conventions 
(when he gets a chance) and is a faithful exponent 
of the ‘“compartment’’ system of Prof. J. de 
Mulrooney who was his teacher, and who succeeded 
in putting as many registers or ‘‘ compartments ” 
into his voice as there are joints in a three-foot 
pocket spy-glass, or vertebra in the aforesaid Profes- 
sor’sspine. Butallthis wouldn't save Moses, and after 
vainly striving to stem the tide of opposition and 
even prejudice, which somehow was brought to bear 
against him, it was decided that he stood a very 
slim chance to succeed and was accordingly with- 
drawn by the executives. Moses therefore vanished 
a meteor and was seen no more; a star or two went 
with him. 

The friends of Miss Zenobia Smithers, a teacher 
of music and drawing in the public schools of our 
town, next put in her claims. The committee being 
of the opinion that the affairs of the society were in 
a somewhat critical state were inclined to consider 
her case, and like drowning men they commenced to 
catch at straws. Miss Zenobia was the first straw ; 
she wore straw-coloured hair disposed mathema- 
tically in a varied assortment of cork-screw curls; 
she was tall in figure and inclined to stoop, wore 
gold-bowed specks and looked over the top of them 
whenever she spoke to a person; and when engaged 
in speaking she executed a whistling cadence upon 
certain syllables which contained the letter s. Alas! 
upon her assuming the baton, the young girls began 
to whisper and kept giggling in the most barefaced 
manner, and wriggling about like so many eels out 
of water. The young men ogled, grinned, coughed 
and sneezed until the gentle and modest Zenobia 
brought the evening’s entertainment to a close, and 
having been informed by the executives that she 
was not a success in the capacity of conductress, 
took her departure accompanied by her friends. 

Now what was to be done to keep the society 
from actually bleeding to death? As each am- 
bitious head went off it opened a new wound, and 
we felt that something must be done at once if 
we were to assist Mr Gilmore in carrying out 
his plans, or what was of more importance still, 
maintain the musical reputation of our town. 
The committee went into secret session and after 
a long consultation decided to try just one more 
of our would-be conductors. Their choice fell 
upon Mr. Samuel Pipkin Closestone who was 
straw number two. This gentleman was a 
teacher of music, a modern musician, and a 
resident of our town. The first measure showed 
a division of opinion as regards tempo between the 
conductor and the pianist. The second measure 
ditto with tremolo in thelefthand. Third measure, 
tremolo equally divided between the hands. Fourth 
measure, tremolo in both hands, and so on until the 
soprano soloist, Madam Soso, the wife of onr family 
doctor, thought it about time to begin, which she 
did, and being shrewd at’ guessing, got in at the 
right place (with the pianist) and paia no particular 
attention to the conductor, which perhaps was the 
safest thing she could do under the circumstances. 
Next came in the chorus “ On the dreadful judgment 
day.” An intelligent and unprejudiced listener 
would certainly have thought that that dreadful day 
had come with all its purported fearful realities, 
such was the horrid din that arose. But on they 
plunged, every one for himself, solo and chorus, 
first one ahead and then the other, until they came 


———— = = 


the slowest performer in the chorus. The conductor 
kept on “ beating time” until the last sound died 
away, and then repeated the performance in pretty 
much the same sort of style; but it wouldn’t work ; 
the committee felt obliged to set aside straw num- 
ber two, who feeling that his efforts and talents were 
unappreciated withdrew from the Union and became 
a critic on one of the daily papers. 

And now came the last move on the board ; the 
committee finding that home talent was not equal 
to the emergency decided to send to Boston for the 
ever-popular conductor Karl Zerrahn (straw number 
three), and have him come out and conduct us. It 
was thought that this would reunite us, and acoord- 
ingly all were notified of this important change and 
invited to take hold again. The result was very 
satisfactory, for most of the disaffected ones returned, 
and we began once more under the baton of Zerrahn. 
But even this arrangement wouldn't work; it was 
not that Karl was not a good conductor, (for he kept 
with us pretty well, occasionally getting ahead, but 
we soon learned to catch up with him whenever he 
did so,) but his price was too high; we couldn't 
catch up with that. He charged us twenty-five dol- 
lars and his expenses for the first night, which we 
voted to pay and did pay, but it emptied our treasury, 
and then, our main spring being gone, we concluded 
to give it up, as Karl could not be prevailed upon to 
eome for nothing, or even twice that amount; and as 
our members wouldn't agree to subscribe more than 
that sum, we were obliged to discontinue our rehear- 
sals. This last straw broke the camel's back, 





FRANCE. 








Panis, Aug. 7th, 
Theatrical circles are agiteted here by the grow- 
ing oppression of the Société de Auteurs, a body 
whose exactions and caprices have recently exhausted 
the patience of all the managers in town. The 
Society exhibits its wilfulness by repeatedly inter- 
fering with the production of some play, and as 
capriciously permitting its representation without 
being able to assign any plausible reason for either 
proceeding. This thorny subject gives rise to omin- 
ous foreboding of a speedy dissolution of the Society, 
young authors having no other alternative than to 
refuse membership or starve, as the Commission is 
almost certain to refuse the proper authorisation for 
the production of their works. 
ere is no news in the performing world worth 
reporting. The Paris theatres are all shut with the 
exception of some four or five. The building of the 
new Opera house is pushing on under the direction 
of M. Uharles Garnier the architect, as rapidly as 
the funds placed at his disposal will allow. Unfor- 
tunately such immense sums have been and must 
still be expended to complete the edifice, that the 
number of artists and workmen required has never 
yet been brought together. All the exterior work is 
finished, even to the magnificent double-iron balus- 
trade, originally intended to serve as a protection to 
the entrance to the Imperial box. Hence the work 
is entirely confined to the interior, to the foyers, to 
the commodious restaurant, to the grand staircase, 
and to the decoration of the auditorium itself. Not- 
withstanding all these efforts and the undaunted 
energy and activity of M. Garnier, with even fair 
rotection and encouragement, the theatre cannot 
opened before the year 1875 or, perhaps, 1876. 
An unusually large subvention must be allowed to 
the enterprising Manager who undertakes to shape 
its destinies, for without that the immense monument 
of marble, bronze, and mosaics offers the prospect 
of a ruinous undertaking, as the impresario will be 
expected to act up to the level of all this luxury. 
The establishment will require an administration 
employed by the year, including a numberless staff 
of -working underlings, all the more costly in 
France, where everything is carried on according to 
the true red-tape and bureaucratic system. The 
inauguration of the superb building is certain to 
attract a throng of strangers to Paris whenever the 
opening is officially announced, but the expenses 
may nevertheless over-balance the receipts. 





At Guildhall Police-court, on Saturday William 
Cartwright was accused of obtaining by false 
pretences, from a person in Gloucester who had 
advertised the instrument for salu, a fiddle worth 
£25 ; and the prisoner, whose in corre- 
spondence showed that he made a practice of 
answering similar advertisements, was remanded 








bAton he gave out the chorus “‘ This is the witness of 





to the end; the pianist being full two bars behind 


there being several charges against him. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF “SHILLY- 
SHALLY” 

The following correspondence has appeared in the 
Daily Telegraph this week :— 

Sir,—I have just seen a letter from Mr. Charles 
Reade to you respecting a criticism on a play that 
had appeared in your newspaper. The play was 
founded on a novel of mine called ‘* Ralph the Heir," 
and is stated on the playbill to be the joint work of 
Mr. Reade and myself. Your critic, it seems, ex- 
pressed an idea that the play was indelicate, Mr. 
Reade has denied the accurasy of the charge with 
some warmth. 

Whether the accusation be just or unjust, I wish 
it to be known that I am in no way responsible for 
the play. By the last mail from hence I wrotea 
letter to the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, to the 
same effect as this. But at that time I had only 
heard of the intention of Mr. Reade. I cannot now 
refrain from repeating my complaint. 

My name has been used without my sanction, and 
my plot adopted without my knowledge. Mr. Reade 
has told me by letter that he is legally entitled to 


do as he has done. It may be so, But it strikes 
me with surprise that I, out here in Australia, 
should be made to appear as a playwright on the 
London boards not only without any authority given 


by me, but without any suggestion as to such a 
partnership having even been made to me. I think 
that one author should not require the law to pro- 
tect him from such usage at the hands of another. 

I feel that this will reach your readers after any 
little interest that the play may have had will have 
subsided; but yet I cannot allow the distance from 
which I write to hinder me from stating, as publicly 
as I can, that, as I claim no share in the dramatic 
merits of the piece, so neither am I responsible for 
its faults, though it has been made to bear my 
name. Antuony TROLLOPE. 

Melbourne, Victoria, June 1. 





Sir,—Permit me a short reply to Mr. Trollope’s 
letter, dated ‘* Melbourne, June 1."" When I wrote 
him that private letter, the spirit of which, by selec- 
tion and suppression, he has misrepresented, “Shilly- 
Shally”’ was to be produced in October next, and 
meantime any objection of Mr. Trollope’s to father 
his own lines in the theatre would have been law to 
me. But the theatre demanded the play unexpectedly 
for a short run in April, and then I was in a 
difficulty. 

Obliged to decide one way or other, I did as I 
would be done by. It has been the custom of play- 
wrights to take the novelist’s invention and use it on 
the stage, and rob the novelist of all the dramatic 
credit and money due to him. But this practice 
has often been publicly denounced, and I venture to 
think that the opposite of a double wrong must be 
right. So I took advice, and decided to give Mr. 
Trollope half the receipts of ‘* Shilly-Shally,” and, 
by the same rule, half the credit. 

Mr. Trollope decomposes my theory, and objects 
to his name being connected with the play, though 
two-thirds of the lines are from his pen. 

I submit ; and henceforth his only connection shall 
be with the receipts. 

But five years hence, when ‘ Shilly-Shally ” still 
keeps the boards, and most of its contemporaries, 
especially the most belauded, have gone to the dogs, 
I hope Mr. Trollope and his friends will review my 
judgment with more respect, and my conduct with 
more kindliness and candour, than they have done 
up to this date.—lIam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Cuanies Reap, 

2, Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge, Aug. 6. 





The committee recently appointed to acquire 
possession of the Alexandra Palace and Park of 
500 acres, for the purpose of securing their dedi- 
ation to pure recreation and public health, held 
their first meeting at the Mansion House on 
Friday, under the presidency of the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor, when the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart., Sir John Lub- 
bock, Bart., M.P., Major General Cavanagh, 
and Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., were appointed 
a sub-committee to negotiate the purchase of 
the estate, 








Bartisn Coutzon oF Hearn, Eoston Roan, Loxpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the pablie that have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” io 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
eubscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
trade mark on Morison's medicines are the words ‘‘ Morison 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red to counterfeit which is b 
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Ouranogaia: Heaven on Earth, By Kenparc 
Henry Dicpy. Two vols. Longmans & Co. 
1872. 

The Bride and other Poems. By the Author of 
“ Angel Visits.” London: Smith, Elder and 
Co. 1872. 

Songs from the Woodlands, and other Poems. By 
Bensamin Govan. Partridge & Co. 1872. 

Three works of different character, alike only 
that they are all in verse, lie before us. The firet 
is evidently an ambitious piece of workmanship, the 
intention of the author, as expressed in the preface, 
being to represent the happiness—comparable to 
that which reigns in heaven— which results from 
taking a cheerful, sympathetic, tolerant and catholic 
view of human life as being on the confines of our 
celestial country, with constant means of access to 
it, amidst our various, ordinary, comic, or tragic 
conditions, hearing and observing with delicate ex- 
actitude the most minute things, whether jubilant, 
or, in a material sense, sorrowful, while escaping 
from impediments to this intense intellectual en- 
joyment, by mentally merging, as it were, in a 
confused way, one’s own individuality in some 
other person, or, at least, losing for the time self- 
consciousness, as if it were others who felt, heard, 
witnessed, and realized the approach to Paradise.” 
For ourselves we find it impossible to take a cheerful 
or tolerant view of life after reading such a sentence 
as the foregoing. We grow, on the contrary, 
dyspeptic and vindictive. We begin to cherish 
deadly feelings against any man who can write like 
that. And this unhappy sentiment of ours is not 
allayed by proceeding with the perusal of the book, 
Mr. Digby is nearly as bad in verse as in prose, 
His notion of the Earthly Paradise is evidently a 
place where every man is to be free to spout weak 
Carlyle-cum-Emerson by the hogshead, Our own 
notion is that Ouranogaia under such circumstances 
would come nearer the Inferno. This dreadful man 
has more heads and divisions to his theme than the 
longest sermon on record. He divides his ever- 
lasting two-volume poem into twenty cantos, and 
the heading of each canto suggests a tedious pulpit 
discourse. ‘‘ Canto I., Heaven brought down to 
Earth, by the spectacle of Creation. Canto II., 
Heaven brought down to Earth by Beauty in 
certain forms. Canto V., Heaven brought down 
to Earth by Admiration (natural forms). Canto X., 
Heaven brought down to Earth by Love. Canto 
XI., Heaven brought down to Earth by Good- 
ness.” Fifteen thousand lines of verse are 
devoted to this last and worst specimen of the 
twaddling essay, in which there is absolutely no 
idea worth anything that has not occurred in some 
form or other to every thinking being above the 
intellectual calibre of an infant. When the author 
is not discoursing platitudes he is simply unintelli- 
gible, as in the above-quoted verbose nonsense, and 
as elsewhere when he talks of ‘‘ the foretaste of evil 
which is calculation, or its aftertaste which is Zero.” 
The twaddle is however in one instance amusing. 
Narcissus fell in love with his own reflection in a 
stream: Mr. Digby discovers Ouranogaia in a looking- 
glass. Some morning at shaving-time the following 
train of reflections seem to have occurred to him. 

But beauty comes in still more radiant vest, 

As in the human countenance express’d, 

Which some think is the shade or carnal trace 

Of the Profiles of the Eternal Face, 

In this are many forms, proclaiming each 

That Heay’n on earth is now within our reach, 

Here, too, we see what God deems good and fair; 

Resemblance to it must be likewise there ; 

So that e’en Science, using prose aright, 

ight say angelic forms are here in sight. 

* The beautiful and good ” can never be 

So wholly different from what we see ; 

Though, here no doubt, 'tis moulded by the tone 

Which human minds, in states that differ, own. 


Indeed the only enjoyment to be got out of this book 
arises from a sense of the ridiculous. Mr. Digby is 
himself a serious man. He will not have it that 
incredulity can consort with mirth. To be mirthful 
you must believe all things, and Voltaire was em- 





phatically a failure when be attempted humour. 80 


says Mr. Digby, and this dictum is really the only 
new discovery in the book. The novelty of it we do 
not contest, and we felicitate the author upon the 
discovery. But for ourselves the sole mirth we find 
it possible to derive from the book comes from our 
profound incredulity. For example we are utterly 
incredulous of the author’s appositeness in the fol- 
lowing instance. He is foggily endeavouring to 
ascribe the glory of all works of art to the Creator 
of artists; he has arrived at the discovery that if 
men make statues, God makes men, and therefore 
God ought to get the credit of the statues also. And 
this is how he puts it, 


What men call works of Art are works Divine, 
So far as is the power they imply; 
In them will only still more clearly shine 
(If that could e’er be said) of the Most High 
The skill and power that could so endow 
A creature who creates like artists now, 


This argument is trite, but what could be 
More wondrously surpassing nature’s store, 

Than if a watch contrived you were to see 
To make another and a thousand more ? 

In man who so creates a wonder lies 

Which shows us best the Artist of the skies. 

The instance of the watch is all astray however: 
the writer has consulted his Paley to bad pur- 
poses, stolen the divine’s idea, and utterly ruined it, 
It is true that it would be wonderful if a watch could 
be made to make other watches. But it would be 
no less wonderful if a man could be got to make 
other men. At present such men as Mr. Digby has 
in view—namely painters and sculptors—produce 
only a far-off imitation of humanity. The human 
watch has not been brought to create other human 
watches as yet, and Mr. Digby’s parallel has no 
point, 

The second book of verse, ‘The Bride,” is of 
mingled yarn. It is devotional and didactic, 
apparently the production of a clerical writer. In 
solitary instances the writer is happy—occasionally 
he is even poetic ; but as a rule rhythmic expression 
does not readily lend itself to dogmatic teaching, 
and the present forms no exception. We do not 
eare to see the metaphysics of the church inculeated 
in rhymed lines; the metaphysics are better pre- 
sented in prose and the verse is certainly the better 
without the metaphysics. Poetry too, which 
is paradoxically at once an elevator and ma- 
terialiser of thought, is apt to vulgarise religious 
conception. For example it is poetical to compare 
great things with small, translunary things with 
things of common life. It is poetical to speak of 
the steeds of the dawn, the rosy-fingered hours, the 
sands of time, the blossoms of the sky (stars), a sea 
of glass, and soon; in all of which cases a limited 
object is used to embellish an expansive idea. The 
sea is sublime, glass is commonplace, and yet to 
compare a sea to glass is not to vulgarise the 
thought in any way. And so with the dawn. 
There is nothing richer in poetry than that concep- 
tion of morning as a glowing team charioted by 
Aurora—steeds that 

Yearning for thy yoke arise, 
And shake the loosen’d darkness from their manes 
And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. 


And yet analysed, what is this but a materialising 
of a much greater phenomenon? Surely the actual 
procession of dawn, the lighting of the east by tho 
mysterious source of light and heat and life, the 
highest visible symbol of the Creator himself, is 4 
higher conception to cherish than that of a number 
of horses prancing along a highway! So para- 
doxical is poetry. 

Now to apply this sort of treatment to religious 
ideas is often destructive. Our conception of 
heaven—divinity—the spiritual mechanism of the 
universe—is sublime in proportion to its vagueness. 
To formulate it is to weaken it—sometimes to ruin 
it. The obsourity of it constitutes its greatest 
grandeur. Theauthor of the “Bride” has pulled 
down a bit of Scripture imagery into ordinary 
commonplace prose, by applying poetical principles 
to it. His Bride is ‘“‘the Lamb’s wife,” and on 
this idea he founds a poem, with desecrating results 
of course, First of all to compare Divinity with 
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meekness. To imagine the thus-originated Lamb| the composition of the following as more exhaust- 


having a wife, is a daring use of metaphor which is | ing than the twiddling of thumbs. 


only tolerated because we find it, with other 
Oriental similes, in the Bible. And to expand the 
idea of a divine wedded Lambhood into an English 
poem, is outrageous. It is the very nadir alike of 
poetic beauty and religious edification. Much more 
profitably we turn to a really poetical thought and 
careful bit of workmanship in the poem entitled 
‘*No more Sea,” suggested by the well-known sen- 
tence in the Apocalypse. 


‘* And there was no more sea.” 

Oh, blot in brightness set ! 

Among the future promised joys 
Must there be one regret ? 

Must the new earth’s fair landscape want 
The broad main rolling free, 

With waves to catch the sun aslant ? 

And must we miss their tuneful chant, 

In that new age 
When there is no more sea? 


We cannot quote it at length: we take some speci- 
men verses. 


No boundless blue expanse, 
Where waves range line on line, 
Crowned, then discrowned, with golden crowns 
That shine, and fall and shine; 
No bracing breath on breast and brow 
Of sea-breeze breathing free ; 
No pearl or shell from depths below ; 
No mirror for the sunset’s glow; 
No more of these, 
When there is no more sea! 


The third and fourth lines in the above stanza are 
especially felicitous. But why that last line but one 
in each verse, which introduces abruptness and spoils 
the effect? We counsel the reader to omit it; he 
will find the music completer. 


O sea! O glorious sea! 
Thou brightest in thy mirth ! 
Thou grandest in thy raging wrath! 
Thou majesty of earth! 
Will earth her glorious things recall, 
And find no room for thee, 
The oldest glory of them all? 
Must thou into oblivion fall, 
While they smile on, 
Where there is no more sea ? 


O sea! O solemn sea! 
How have I loved thee here, 
E’en for the mystery, vastness, depth, 
Which blends our love with fear. 
How wistfully in yon fair scene 
Mine eyes will strain for thee, 
Across the landscape, too serene, 
The fields and groves of fadeless green— 
If such appear 
Where there is no more sea! 


So ’plained my doubting heart ; 

I bowed my head and wept ; 
And whispering wavelets to my feet 

In mournful answer crept ; 
Yet ’mid their murmurs of farewell 

There came a voice to me, 
Which seemed in tender tones to tell 
My listening spirit it was well 

That after this 
There should be no more sea. 


It said, Yon wild sea strives 
To pass its lawful bounds ; 
And though the mightiest wave it sends 
Is forced to kiss the ground, 
It gathers up its foree once more 
To conquer and be free, 
And rushes madly on the shore, 
And still falls baffled as before. 
But peace will reign 
When there is no more sea. 


Mr. Thomas Tit 
Is a lively fellow, 

Black, and white, and green, 
With a breast of yellow; 
And a long and striking tail 
Mr. Thomas carries; 
To and fro it jerks about 

Wheresoe’er he tarries, 


Mrs. Thomas Tit, 
Modest in apparel, 

Sticks close to her little spouse, 
And never seems to quarrel. 


Thomas Tit is handsome, 
Mrs. Tit is plain, 

But her character is good, 
Free from every stain. 


Twelve or fifteen eggs 
Mrs. Tom ‘Tit lays, 
Bringing out her young 
In one and twenty days ; 
And, escaping capture, 
Soon the happy pair 
Lead them all in rapture 
Out to take the air. 


O ye sporting gunners, 
In your wanton fits 

Spare this happy family, 
This family of Tits ! 

Mr. Tit Thomas Tit, 
Mrs. Tit his wife, 

And the dozen little Tits, 
Do not take their life. 


Or as in another “‘ poem,” save the mark ! 


In my days of boyhood, 
Many years ago, 

By this stream I wandered, 
In its erystal flow. 

** Please,” said I, ‘* good miller, 
Let me fish hereabout,” 

** Ay, my little man,” quoth he, 
* Come and catch some Trout,” 

Or again :— 

Welcome, merry little wren, 
Always brisk and cheery, 

Bright as sunshine, even when 
All around is dreary. 

In the bitterest winter storm 
Wrens still live in clover, 

Safely sheltered, cosy—warm 
In the hedgerow cover. 


There is only one objection to the title of ‘ Songs 
from the Woodlands.” It should have been “ Songs 
from the Pinafore.’ We recommend the book to 
our baby-readers. 








(Durr & Srewarr.] 


“TI Think of Thee.” Song. Composed by Prince 
G. PontaTowski. 
There is evidence of thought and technical skill 
in this song, but the result as a whole is incommen- 
surate with the means employed. The melody is 
artificial, and it is made to extend over two octaves 
—F to F—without adequate reason, unless indeed 
to show off some exceptional voice. A good singer 
so gifted may produce considerable effect, but this 
is not a song for the many. Key F, 6-8 time. 





{J. B. Cramer & Co.] 


“Why ask me to repeat my love?” Duettino. Words 
by Mrs. M. A. Barnes. Music by Jane Scuenuey. 


There is prettiness in the melody of this duettino, 
if not much originality. Its great fault is lack of 





Hero the poet ends and the parson begins, The 
“moral” is fatal in a poem, and as there are five 
more stanzas allimproving the occasion in the same 
way, we refrain from quoting more. 

There is no reason why the sort of stuff dignified 
as “Songs of Woodlands and other Poems,” should 
not be manufactured like those peculiar dogs in 
Seven Dials which are “made in lengths and cut 
off by the yard.” Mr. Benjamin Gough represents 
that class of versifiers who could go on for ever— 
whose limpid trickling has neither force nor refresh- 
ment nor yet weariness. Mr. Gough stops, we 
presume, at the bidding of printers or publishers, 


change and variety in the accompaniment. It is ap- 
parently intended for two sopranos; but it would 
have been better if in some places the gaps were not 
so great. The words are good, and well suited for 
musical setting. 





(R. Mirxs & Sons.] 


Cuartes J. Rowe. Music by Crno Pinsvtt. 





not from any exhaustion. For we cannot imagine 


The opening phrase reminds one somewhat of 


former favourites, but it serves to introduce a really | wore never premeditated, but were the offspring of 
charming song, arranged and accompanied with | mere “gaieté de coour.”—Recollections and Reflec- 


the highest order. It is possibly a little too long, but 
the remedy is in the hands of the singer. It is in 
B flat, 2-4 time, compass nine notes, F to G. 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 


Evening. Nocturne. 


Ricnarps. 

A pleasing arrangement, Andante, of a taking and 
appropriate melody. It is remarkably effective and 
the effect is obtained with little effort on the part of 
the player, and with the fewest possible notes, A 
good and encouraging piece for students, 


Composed by Bnrinury 


———— 


Moonlit Waters. Romance for the Pianoforte. 
Composed by W. 8. Rocxsrro. 


Mr. Rockstro has taken E flat, 6-8 time, for a 
pretty and descriptive Andantino, which beyond its 
general effect, displays some ingenuity of construc- 
tion rather out of the ordinary track, For the 
requirements of students the piece is fingered 
throughout, 





‘“A Rose in Heaven.” Song. Tha Poetry by the 
Rey. E. D. Jackson. Music composed by Franz 
Ant. 

We do not greatly admire the verses, which are 
forced in conception and catachretical in expression, 
Herr Abt, as usual, has set them conscientiously 
and well, so that the song will be welcomed by many 
of those who like “‘serious” music, Key F, com- 
mon time, compass B to F, 


——— 


“ For Old Love's Sake." Song. The Poetry by 
Rea. The Music composed by Franz Apt, 


Words and melody well married, the latter hardly 
so flowing and natural as most of Herr Abt’s compo- 
sitions. There is little, however, to find fault with, 
and much to admire. Key D, common time, compass 
C to F, eleven notes. 


Gavotte from Bach's Sixth Sonata. Arranged by G. 
F. Wesr. 


It is pleasant to seo a revival in our drawing- 
rooms of a taste for the quaint old scholarly ‘‘ music 
of tho olden time ;"’ and young ladies may profitably 
vary their Strauss and Godfrey repertoire with the 
grand old dance melodies. Many thanks are due to 
those who enable our amateur pianists to make 
their acquaintance in a modern dress and attractive 


form, 


McDoweutt & Co. 


Six Pitces pour Piano, Composées par F. Perv. 
No. 1, Simple Phrase; No. 2, Mélodie; No. 8, 
Berceuse; No. 4, Pensée Russe; No. 5, Marine; 
No, 6, Lamento, 


These clever sketches are quite unlike English 
pianoforte music, and will require some attentive 
study before a satisfactory rendering can be given by 
average English players. Not that there are any 
great mechanical difficulties, or any formidable dis- 
play of notes, but it is requisite to be convinced of 
the composer's intention before attempting to 
interpret his thoughts, No, 2, is perhaps the least 
pretentious, and the most calculated to please 
generally. 








Actors’ Joxes.—As long as I can remembor, a 
peculiar style of joking has been popular in the dra- 
matic profession, and, strange to say, some of the 
most humorous and audacious pranks have been 
perpetrated by actors who would never have been 
suspected of such a prose. Munden never saw 
me in the street that he did not get astride his great 
cotton umbrella, and ride up to me likea boy ona 
stick. Wallack and Tom Cooke would gravely meet, 


“The First Breeze of Morn.” Song. Words by | remove with stolid countenances each other's hat, bow 


ceremoniously, replace it, and on without ex- 
changing a word, to the astunishment of beholders. 
The peculiarity of these absurdities was that they 








much elegance, and with musical skill and taste of | tions of J. R. Planché, 
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The handsome new Theatre of Tours is now 
entirely completed, and will be inaugurated on the 
18th of August, when the actors of the Comédie 
Francaise have promised their valuable services, 





Some German papers report that the Grand Duke 
of Hesse-Darmstadt is going to contract a morgan. 
atic marriage with an opera dancer of the name of 
Appel. Others state that the union has already 
taken place. 





M. Michaelis, the literary agent of MM. Sardou, 
Barriere, de Najac, and other French dramatists, ig 
about to visit Washington, in order to seek an 
amendment of the American copyright laws in favour 
of French playwrights. 





Madame ‘iudersdorff’s concert troupe for the 





*,* We cannot undertake to notice any 
Benefit Concerts which are not advertised in 
our columns. 


Che Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY: 


—~>——_ 
*,* It is particularly requested that all com 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 
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Mr. Gilbert’s forthcoming piece at the Haymarket 
will be entitled “‘ The Ladies,” 





Mr. G, Temple of the Gaiety Theatre is engaged 
for the approaching season at Covent Garden. 





Mr. Byron’s new three-act drama ‘‘ Good News’ 
will be produced at the Gaiety on the 26th inst. 





R. Wagner will shortly proceed to Paris for the 
purpose of consulting some MS. in the Royal 
Libraries of the Academy of France. 





Hans von Biilow is shortly to be nominated 
intendant of the Munich Court Theatre, by which 
title he takes the grade of officer at the Court. 





Among the visitors at the National Hotel, 
Lucerne, is Leopold Auer, who writes, “rain in- 
cessantly, and no excursions the lat five days.” 





Mr. Reece has re-written the story of ‘‘ Ali Baba” 
for the Gaiety as an operatic extravaganza, which 
will be brought out at the beginning of next month. 





At the Court Theatre of Berlin Mdme, Mallinger 
the great vocalist, is engaged for three years, with 
8000 thalers for seven months and five months’ 
leave, 





Mdme. Adelina Patti, by the request of Mdme. 
Thiers, will proceed to Paris to sing once in the 
‘* Huguenots,” for the benefit of the sufferers of the 


late war. 
oo 


Mr. Walter Bache has gone to Munich to witness 
the performances of Wagner’s “‘ Tristan und Isolde,” 
for the purpose of bringing it out at his next spring 
concert in London. 


Figaro says, that during the many years he has 
visited England, he has heard only one vocalist, 
of native growth, on the stage, viz., Mdlle. Balfe, 
and she hails from the Emerald Isle. 





At his benefit, Herr Johann Strauss was presented 
with a handsome laurel wreath, inscribed: ‘ To 
the German Waltz King this small tribute of 
highest admiration is inscribed by one of his 





201, REGENT STREET, W, 


United States is to include Miss Alice Fairman, 
Sig. Randegger, Mdlle. Therese Liebe, the young 
violinist: Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen, baritone, and Mr, 
Geo, W. Sumner, pianist and director. 





Yesterday afternoon, the Royal Horticultural 
Society threw open its grounds at South Kensing. 
ton for a floral competition. The chief attraction 
was a large and varied display of pelargoniums and 
phloxes. The gardens were well visited during the 
afternoon. 





The Gazette Musicale announces that a series 
of orchestral concerts will be given at the Albert 
Hall, 1873, under the direction of M. Delaborde, 
We hope not. If M. Gounod is not competent, 
surely his compatriot, the pianist, is not better 
qualified for such atask. Why not Sir Michael Costa? 





A celebrated German painter of Munich has 
opened in that town an exhibition of the principal 
scenes in Wagner’s operas, which is said to be of 
great beauty and merit. This exhibition has 
already attracted many visitors from all parts, 
The name of the painter is Theodore Pittis, 





Mrs. Dauncey-Maskell, who has held for several 
years past the post of Professor of Elocution and 
Dramatic Action at the London Academy of Music, 
intends leaving England early in October for America 
on a professional tour. Mrs. Dauncey-Maskell will 
give a farewell reading previous to her departure. 
Mr. John Thomas (Harpist to her Majesty), is 
engaged to perform and to adjudicate at the 
Eisteddfod, to be held at Portmadoc on the 28th, 
29th, and 30th instant. He will also conduct a 
performance of his cantata—‘‘ The Bride of Neath 
Valley”—in which Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. 
Lewis Thomas are to appear. 





Gustav Emil Devrient, the celebrated German 
comedian, has just died at Dresden, at the age of 
sixty-nine—having been born in Berlin in 1803. 
He was the youngest of three brothers who, in- 
heriting the histrionic genius of their father, Louis 
Devrient, have for many years adorned the stages 
of Berlin, Dresden, and Hanover. 





Miss Edith Challis, a well-known actress in New 
York, whilst travelling some months since, was very 
attentive to an old lady, who fell ill on the journey 
and subsequently died. Last week Miss Challis was 
greatly astonished at receiving a letter from her ex- 
ecutors, to the effect that the kindness shown to the 
old lady had resulted in her being remembered in 
her will to the extent of a clear two thousand a year 
for life. In consequence of this she retires from the 


stage. 


The American correspondent of Galignani’s paper 
gives the palm to the military band of the Répub- 
lique, organised with the new and improved instru- 
ments of Sax. We can indorse every word of the 
writer, in favour of this very find band. During 
the short visit of this band last summer to the 
South Kensington Museum and Exhibiton, the 
refined solo playing of the musicians, as well 98 
their ensemble, excited universal admiration. It is 
equal in effect to any of the Prusgian and Austria 
bands, 








numerous admirers,” 
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A very interesting marriage is announced for the 


beginning of September, when Malle. Tamberlik, the laboratory instruction will be given at South Ken- 


daughter of the celebrated singer, will be united 
to the clever oculist, Dr. Xavier Galezowski. A 


short time back this young lady was suddenly stricken | lectures on Inorganic Chemistry, commencing 21st 


with blindness, and her father travelled from South 
America and thence all over Europe, in order to 
consult the most famous specialists, Wherever he 
went he was greeted with the same answer, namely, 
that the young girl’s affliction was incurable, but 
Galezowski, although he perceived the danger, at- 
tempted the operation with success. 





The third Administration Concert at the Kursaal, 
Wiesbaden, took place on the 26th July. The crowd 
was enormous, and comprised all nationalities ; the 
heat was tropical. Notwithstanding this there was 
much enthusiasm, even in the absence of Wagner. 
A new concert overture by Adam Haagen, the con- 
ductor, pleased much. The soloists, violoncello, 
Herr Ondzhoorn from the Hague, and Malle. 
Fichtaen, piano, were very successful; the latter 
played Rubinstein’s Concerto in D, but the crown 
of the evening was the singing of Herr Betz, from 
Berlin. For the next concert Mdme. Trebelli and 
the Chevalier de Kontski are announced. 





At the last Concert of the Administration, Wies- 
baden, Mdme. Carlotta Patti made a sensation; she 
sang the aria from “ Lucia,” Auber’s “ Laughing 
Song” and concert variations by Proch. The 
public assembled an hour before beginning, to get 
good seats; the heat was so great that the director 
made arrangements to have empty spaces between 
the chairs. In spite of this the room was full. 
Patti was very successful, and was recalled seven 
times. Sivori, who is a great favourite, was most 
enthusiastically cheered; the other artists were of 
minor importance. A young pianist, Mdlle. Maurice, 
played H. Herz’s variations on the “ Fille du 
Regiment” and a concerto of Ries in C minor. 





The operatic swallows have homeward flown. 
Mdme. Miolan-Carvalho is now residing at the little 
watering place of Puy, near Dieppe, nearly the whole 
of which little village is the property of M. Alexandre 
Dumas. Malle. Sessi is installed in a pretty villa 
at Passy, the most charming suburb of Paris. The 
cottage where she resides is the property of the 
father of the Marquis de Caux, and has sheltered 
Mdme. Patti within its walls. Mdlle. Albani is also 
expected at Passy, which ever since Rossini inhabited 
it has become the favourite sojourn of the operatic 
élite. Offenbach has left Paris for Spa, where he 
will remain a short time, returning to spend a few 
days at the charming northern French seaside village 
Etretat, where he possesses a splendid house and 
grounds. 





The favourite evening resorts of the Spaniards at 
this season of the year are the garden-theatres in 
the suburbs of cities, airy structures of wood—out 
of which at the end of every act, the spectator runs 
to solace himself in the air with the indispensable 
weed, Imitative farce is the staple of the pre- 
sent Spanish drama. Recently, indeed, Calderon's 
famous “La Vida es Sueito” has been revived, 
and has had something like a run at Madrid, the 
chief personage, Segismundo, being played by Don 
Raphael Caloo, an actor of some genuine force. I 
went to hear him for the sake of the beautiful old 
Castilian—so stately in its dignity, so tenderly 
musical in its playfulness. But he was badly 
supported, and the play itself had been cut down 
in some places, and polluted by interpolations in 
others, till one could not help thinking that 
Calderon’s genius had been almost as unlucky as 
Calderon’s country. The poverty of Spanish 
literature is now not less marked than the misery 
of Spanish politics. 





The Lords of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation have decided to transfer the instruction in 
Physics, Chemistry, and Natural History from the 


and the following courses of lectures and practical 


sington at the dates specified :—Chemistry by Pro- 
fessor Frankland, D.C.L., F.R.S.; a course of forty 


October, 1872; and a course of thirty lectures on 
Organic Chemistry, commencing 13th January, 1873. 
A course of eighty lectures on Biology (or Natural 
History, including Paleontology), by Professor Hux- 
ley, LL.D., F.R.S., with laboratory instruction, com- 
mencing the 7th of October, 1872. Physics by Pro- 
fessor Frederick Guthrie: the course consisting of 
lectures, with laboratory work as follows :—twelve 
lectures on Molecular Physics, Sound, etc., commenc- 
ing 24th February, 1873; fifteen lectures on Heat, 
commencing on 24th March; fifteen lectures on Light, 
commencing on 12th April; twenty lectures on 
Electricity and Magnetism, commencing on 19th 
May. Each course will be complete in itself, and 
may be taken separately. 

Mdme. Arabella Goddard has returned to London, 
having completed her engagement at the late Boston 
Festival. The American papers speak in the most 
enthusiastic terms of Mdme. Goddard’s performances. 
Her visit seems to have given rise to a series of 
brilliant demonstrations. Innumerable testimonials 
and addresses were presented previous to the em- 
barkation of this gifted lady for England, and great 
regret expressed that her sojourn had been s0 
limited. As for the suitability of the ‘big barn” 
to the display of Mdme. Goddard's talents, that is 
denied by all authorities. The Metronome, one of the 
musical papers of Boston, says: ‘Of all artists 
this lady seemed to be most out of place in the 
Jubilee concerts. She is one of the most finished 
pianists that ever visited America, and is said 
to be the queen of the pianists at home. All 
that she did was replete with elegance and feel- 
ing, and her execution exhibited a broad, mature 
and healthy technique. As an interpreter of classical 
piano works she is said to have few equals in the 
world. This lady evidently comprehended the 
situation when she‘came to realize the size of the 
building in which she was to make her first bow to 
an American audience. She did not, however attempt 
to force her playing, but kept within the bounds of 
artistic taste and powers, and simply did the best she 
could under the circumstances ; but of course it was 
very nearly all thrown away in so vast a building and 
amid so much excitement and noise, and but a very 
few persons were able to hear her at all. It wasa 
sad sight to see a legitimate artist so unfortunately 
misplaced.” 





Nothing is commoner among art-critics than to 
talk of the different “styles” of a great master, 
with reference to his works. Of such a production 
they say it belongs to Mozart’s earlier style, of 
another that it exhibits Beethoven’s second style, 
and so on. It is rarely admitted, however, that 
great men make a circle of their styles and end by 
resuming the characteristics of their extreme youth. 
Dr. Livingstone would seem to be an exception to 
the usual law in art; he, the staid, sober explorer of 
mature years and serious experience, has reverted 
to the mercurial flippancy of youth. Can anything 
be more startling than the Doctor's recent letters, 
coming from such a man? The caressing refer- 
ences to the ladies, the jokes about having his 
head shaved, about being put into a pot and con- 
verted into black man, about bulbosity below the 
ribs, about the scragginess of the Anthropological 
Society, indicate the effervescence of a young man, 
not less than the ease of a practised scribe. In 
1857 Dr. Livingstone wrote, in a book which does 
not contain a joke or a whimsical expression from 
beginning to end:— fi ' 

As to those literary qualifications which are ac- 
quired by habits of writing, and which are so im- 
portant to an author, my African life has not only 
not been favourable to the growth of such accom- 
plishments, but quite the reverse: it has made 
composition irksome and laborious. I think I would 
rather cross the African continent again than under- 





In 1871 we find the same writer knocking off three 
columns of close newspaper print with the ease and 


nonchalance of ‘our special correspondent,” and 
very much after our special’s gay style. When Dr. 
Livingstone returned from his first sojourn in Africa, 
he feund difficulty in speaking English. He says 
(Missionary Travels, p. 682) :— 


With the exception of a short interval in Angola 
T had been three and a half years without speaking 
English, and this with thirteen years of partial dis- 
use of my native tongue made me feel sadly at a loss 
on board the Frolic.” 


But in 1871, though again he had been three years 
lost to all civilisation, he is able to handle English 
with extreme fluency, and use such coinage as 
“‘bogiephobia,” in sheer excess of animal spirits. 
This is a reversion to one’s “earlier period” with a 
vengeance—a retrogression from the responsibility 
of threescore to the merry recklessness of three and 
twenty. So extraordinary is the change that the ex- 
treme sceptics were not without excuse who at first 
supposed that those letters to the New York Herald 
were not Livingstone’s at all, or at least had been 
touched up by the versatile Mr, Stanley, 





Some interesting disclosures concerning the state 
of musical education in our Normal Schools is fur- 
nished by Mr. Colin Brown in the Presbyterian 
Psalmodist, a monthly magazine published in Edin- 
burgh, and devoted to the improvement of the 
Presbyterian service of praise. Mr. Brown com- 
plains that teachers come from the Normal Schools 
holding the Government certificate of ‘ excellent " 
(the highest grant), who are found utterly incom- 
petent to teach music—who in fact are wholly 
helpless in this branch of the profession. The 
examination required by the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education, which three-fourths of the 
teachers have failed to pass, is itself a ridiculous 
test of competency, even supposing all were to pass 
it. For the edification of our musical readers wo 
quote the examination paper. 


First. Four very simple ear exercises. 
Then follow :— 


. Write the major scale of C in semibreves upon 
the treble staff. 
. Give the tones and semitones in the various 
intervals of the scale. 
. Show the accent in common and triple time. 
. Give examples of syncopation. 
. Transpose a line of twelve simple notes of 
music from # into j time. 
. Give some account of the classification and 
compass of voices. 
. Write the major scale in D and B flat with 
signatures, and marking the semitones. 
. Give the signatures of tho major scales of A, 
E, B flat, and A flat. 
Transpose a line of twelve simple notes from 
the key of C to G, prefixing proper signature. 
10. Write from memory any short tune in proper 
form. 


oon fm ARO 2m 


Such a testis no test atall. Then in infant schools 
the children must sing so as to satisfy the inspector, 
‘one or two of a list of six simple songs (known by 
ear) to the scholars.” The children in older schools 
must “sing two at least of twelve vocal pieces, of 
whatever kind, known by ear.” As Mr. Colin 
Brown asks with just contempt, ‘‘ How would My 
Lords be satisfied with a similar test of the 
children’s knowledge in any other branch of learn- 
ing? Would repeating one or two of a list of six or 
twelve hymns, or selections of verses from the 
Scriptures, be accepted as an evidence of the 
children’s ability to read English, either in 
infant or in older classes?” ## Such however 
is the test to be applied to students leaving the 
Normal Schools after having had a hundred and 
sixty lessons in music supposed to qualify them as 
teachers in day-schools. There is one proviso, 
however, in the new Bill for which we may be 
grateful. This is the fine of one shilling to be 
jmposed for every child not taught music by notes, 
under the Bill which is likely soon to become the 


take to write another book. It is far easier to travel law of the land. All else connected with music 


Royal School of Mines in Jermyn Street, and the| than to write about it.—Missionary Travels and Re- | teaching in the Government scheme is mere tinkering 


College of Chemistry in Oxford Street, to the New 
Buildings, in Exhibition Road, South Kensington, 


searches in South Africa. Introduction, p. 8. 





and Mr. Colin Brown’s exposure of the waste of time 


And the style of that book bears out the disclaimer, | and money deserves wide attention, 
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THE ORGAN IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


While our great metropolitan church stands in 
the wildest disorder, awaiting the discussion of 
schools of ornament and the divisions of party, 
one thing has been definitely settled for the pre- 
sent, and that is the organ. ‘‘The box of 
whistles’’—as Sir Christopher Wren styled the 
chef d'ceuvre of Bernard Smith—has reappeared in 
an enlarged form, and now occupies the north and 
south sides of the extreme ends of the choir abut- 
ting the dome. Sir Christopher Wren tried hard 
to get his organ located in the old place, on one 
side of the choir, as it was in the church before 
the fire. The then Dean desired it should be put 
at the west end of the choir, over the screen; and 
here it was eventually erected. Sir Christopher, 
much annoyed at this decision, did his best to re- 
duce its architectural proportions, made the case 
so small that some of the stops had to be given 
up, and gave so low an elevation that the great 
bass pipes appeared through the top, and utterly 
destroyed the outward beauty of the instrument. 
Ultimately the angels with their trumpets were 
added by the irascible architect, and the organ 
stood thirty feet high, eight deep, and eighteen in 
width. The distance from the floor was about 
forty-six feet. What may be the present height 
of the organ we know not, but the old organ 
builders were very particular on this point, and no 
doubt much of the sweetness and resonance of an 
organ is the result of its right elevation and proper 
place in the church. An unwieldy and incon- 
gruously-designed organ, towering over a massive 
screen in the centre of a cathedral, is doubtless a 
great disfigurement to the church; still it may be 
questioned whether a screen is not a real charm 
when rightly designed, and whether over the 
screen is not after all the true spot whereon to 
place the organ. The present fashion of abolish- 
ing the case, and depositing the organ in some 
chamber, and on the ground, is not to be recom- 
mended by any one single advantage; and there 
is no old organ which has been so transported but 
has suffered very materially by such exodus. The 
Temple organ—once so bright, so silvery-clarion 
in its tones—has lost all its far-famed celebrity, 
and whatever it may have gained in variety, it has 
lost in clearness and grandeur. The St. Paul's 
organ is now divided, and the two organs in out- 
ward appearance look well, and in no wise detract 
from either the harmony or beauty of the edifice. 
But its proximity to the dome is a great disadvan- 
tage to the auditor, who hears nothing but a con- 
fusion of tones and a continuous roll of thunder 
from the pedal portion of the instrument. It 
displays none of its old Bernard Smith ring, and 
if what we now hear be the result of design, the 
correction of the mistakes of our forefathers, and 
the development of new principles, we are free to 
avow a prejudice for the industry and keen percep- 
tion of the workers in olden days, for they never 
wasted force, and always produced the desired 
effect with the least possible amount of material. 
Smith’s original organ was no great affair con- 
sidered in reference to modern notions of the 
calibre of a cathedral organ; his organs in West- 
minster Abbey, in the Temple, in Durham Cathe - 
dral, in Christchurch, Oxford, St. Mary’s, Cam- 
bridge, in the cathedrals of Worcester, Ripon, and 
St. David's, were all comparatively small in design; 
but they did their work well and supplied all that 
was needed. After the ordinary stops, we find 
‘a recorder of wood,” “a vox humana,” * atrum- 
pet of metal,” “a tremolo,” “an echo to the 
whole,” and certain sauces and side dishes, like 
‘the double courtel” and the violin stops of 
Renatus Harris, which the latter put into his 
Temple organ to tickle the ears of my Lord Chief 
Justice Jefferies, who, however, preferred the solid 
beef and plum pudding of the German to the 
entremets of the Frenchman. The St. Paul's 
organ had the narrowest escape from fire when in 
the course of erection. The organ builders had 
knocked up for themselves a little wooden shed by 
way of workshop in the north aisle of the cathe- 











dra], and this place, as a matter of course, they 
set on fire. It was timely extinguished ere it 
reached the organ, but destroyed some of Gibbons’ 
best carving and considerably damaged two of the 
pillars. Had Renatus Harris been entrusted with 
the building of this organ, possibly the citizens of 
London would have possessed an organ which, to 
quote the words of a writer in the Spectator (Dec. 
3, 1712), would have “ struck the minds of half a 
people at once with the forgetfulness of present 
care and calamity, and a hope of endless rapture, 
joy, and alleluia hereafter.” 

That there is a great art in organ building is no 
secret, and that this art has not been communi- 
cated to the greater number of organ builders is 
equally a matter of notoriety. There is rarely 
more than one celebrated builder in a generation, 
and the amateur worker never is heard of beyond 
his hour. In the last century we had a gin- 
spinner, Mr. Jordan, who turned organ builder, 
an xpothecary of the name of Morse, and a barber 
of Fenchurch Street, a Mr. Griffin, who severally 
built no inconsiderable number of instruments 
and enjoyed no mean fame. A son of Mr, Jordan 
carried on his father’s business with some degree 
of reputation—but the doings of the trio—the 
gin-spinner, medicine compounder, and chin- 
scraper have all disappeared. Neither the pro- 
fession nor the public sympathised with their 
enthusiasm or placed any value on their exertions. 
Much of the practical skill in organ building was 
no question traditional, and in all matters of 
construction the modern artist transcends his 
predecessors. But in the production of tone— 
the balance in combination, in brilliancy, weight, 
and dignity, it may be much questioned whether 
modern science or present art surpass the 
mementos of past times. There are those who 
miss the organ in Westminster Abbey built 
by Schreider in 1730, which displaced the instru- 
ment by Smith, and we much doubt if the choir- 
singers be better supported and entertained by 
the dulcianas, principals, and flutes of 1850. With 
an organ nothing is easier than making a noise, 
it is the first thing an organ builder does, the 
first thing an inexperienced organist does ; but it 
is not easy to make a musical organ out of a big 
organ, and hence big organs are in nine cases out 
of ten great nuisances. And the big organ should 
always contain the little organ—the serviceable 
organ—a point not always remembered in the 
laying out of the more formidable engine. Like 
the orchestra, the quartet must be good and 
perfect. Clarabellas, celestinas, dolcans, and 
salicots are all well in their way; bourdons, 
pyramidons, and quintatons have their several 
uses; but these stops do not make Cathedral 
organs, and are of no more service to vocalists or 
vocal music than are double tierces, quints, sub- 
bourdons, contra-fagottos, and the whole tribe 
of under-toned grumblers. Some of the latest 
achievements in organ construction are almost 
fearful in their tones, and remind us of the descrip- 
tion given by a wide-awake Orientalist, who fancied 
that the organ in church was the peculiar divinity 
of the locale. ‘It has,” said he, “ horns upon its 
head, and on its belly stripes of gold, of great 
length, and of no mean value. When the priest 
had stopped crying out, the idol gave a loud groan. 
The idolater knelt down, and concealed his face 
for fear, and every one present made for the door. 
The idol than began howling and swearing most 
fearfully, my soul became as water, and hurrying 
to the most distant corner, I turned round to see 
what the idolaters would do, These are a b¥hve 
nation, but by their hasty steps their alarm was 
manifest. Ultimately the evil genie that was 
imprisoned in the bowels of the idol, was made 
fast, the doors were locked, and some one carried 
away the key. Had he been able to get out, he 
would have devoured us all before he took his 
flight to Jehanum or the mountains of El Kaf.” 
Toa dweller in Benares all this might be most 
natural thinking and so no doubt it was, Nor are 
there musicians wanting with whom a voluntary 


on a big organ sets up a great agitation of mind, 


and who at once make for the door and escape 
with all possible rapidity. It is the feature or 
privilege of the modern organ to make itself heard, 
to bawl out witha gruff, coarse, and almost cruel 
tone, and as these instruments are now ordinarily 
placed on the ground and without any case, their 
tones run about in all their undisguised deformity, 
creating impressions of disappointment and grave 
doubts at to the value of modern taste and the last 
new invention. 

What may be the result of the new organ in St. 
Paul’s it would be premature to anticipate, but we 
may at once state it will be no revivification of 
the old instrument. Bernard Smith will be no 
more seen and no more heard. The place that 
knew him will knowhim no more. The rich tones 
of his diapasons, the gorgeous ring of his harmonic 
registers have been voted mediwval and there is no- 
thing of monkery in St. Paul’s. The Benedictine 
and his organ have departed. We shall no doubt 
get an effective instrument, and all will be accom. 
plished that experience, warning, and high practical 
skill can suggest. Wethink the position of tho 
instrument in an acoustic point of view a serious 
error, and this is a matter of no inconsiderable im- 
portance. No doubt there will be a multitudinous 
gathering together of stops—but if this aggressive 
overbigness tend to an end which is antagonistic to 
devotion, and simply inciting notions of an orches- 
tra, the very largeness of the thing will prove the 
more mischievous, for although the reverberations 
of fine and solemn tones are grand and lift the 
spirit heavenward, those of a stimulating and 
aggressive character are certainly of the opposite 
tendency. The new organ may be an exemplifica- 
tion of all the novelties in the higher branches of 
organ construction, and in this respect be an 
object of much interest, but after all its tone—its 
real, trueyand specific ecclesiastical tone—is the one 
great and desiderated point, and it is here it must 
take its stand, and by it will it be eventually 
measured and judged. 





LIBRETTI AND TRANSLATIONS. 





Is there any reason why the right hand pages of 
Italian opera text books should be devoted to the 
proof that the English language is the poorest of 
European tongues? As a rule there is no feebler 
kind of writing than that which does duty for the 
translation of an Italian libretto. It is subject to 
no rules of rhyme or sense or metre. Walt Whit- 
man’s ravings are not more irregular, nor Close’s 
style more vapid. Occasionally a bit of bad grammar 
or an atrocious blunder of meaning lights up the 
dreary waste and may cause a smile, but generally 
speaking the English side of a libretto is not even 
bad enough to laugh at. It is simply silly, convey- 
ing the barest notion of the Italian sense, and this 
couched in such extraordinary language as to leave 
the thought outlandish even when translated. 
Translators of libretti have two ways of going to 
work. One is to give a metrical version in English, 
without retaining literal accuracy; the other is to 
render the Italian line by line in unmetrical Eng- 
lish. Now either method would be satisfactory 
enough if carried out with average competency. An 
English writer translates say Goethe, Schiller, or 
Hugo in rhymes as near as the obstacles of language 
will permit, and often succeeds in giving a very good 
notion of the spirit of the original. Or—in the case 
of languages more diverse—a writer translates, say, 
Russian Folk-songs in corresponding lines which do 
not march in feet and do not rhyme, but which 
express the sense alone of the original. This 
method is also defensible, and may be applied with 
success to foreign dramas when an audience wishes 
to know the meaning of what is uttered on the stage. 
But our librettist-translators render both courses 
ridiculous. Their verse is like a schoolboy’s ; their 
rhymes are inexcusable ; and when they attempt 
the literal method and abandon metre, they adopt a 
ridiculous transpositive style, which we presume is 
meant to sound archaic and poetic. This trans- 





positive style isa great fayourite. If a personage 
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has to say ‘ My lord, the stranger waits who an- 
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nounced himself yesterday: shall he come in?” 
they twist it round in this fashion :— 
My lord, doth wait the stranger, 
Who himself yesterday announced. 
Shall he in come ? 
It must be observed that nothing is gained by this 
extraordinary dereliction: the lines are not made 
metrical, nor is any rhyme attempted. There is in 
fact no earthly reason why the usual sequence of 
subject, predicate, object should not be maintained, 
asin prose. Only, these fond librettists imagine, it 
looks poetical to drive every word out of its ordinary 
place in the sentence. Instances of this amiable 
delusion are so fruitful in every opera-book that we 
need not quote specially. Another trick besides 
that of transposition is the trick of amplification. 
This which is equally common, consists in interpo- 
lating half a dozen words, sometimes a whole sen- 
tence, into the original couplet. As an instance we 
open ** Mignon,” in which tke first chorus begins :— 
Sa, borghesi e magnati, 
A tavola adagiati 
Lo sighero accendiam 
E fumando beviam. 
The obvious English of which (put into similiar 
lines) is 





Come, citizens and masters, 
Let us comfortably at table 
Light a cigar 
And drink while we smoke. 
But this is far too simple a version for Mr. Thomas 
J. Williams, who has to prepare a non-metrical 
translation. Mr. Williams is a disciple of the 
amplifying school, and puts it thus :— 
Magnates great and townsfolk small, 
To table now sit down ; 
Our cigars we'll quickly light; 
Fresh zest ‘twill give unto the drink. 
This is a very good instance of amplification. 
‘* Magnates great”? is itself a bijou. The translation 
of adagiato as ‘‘ quickly ” instead of “easily” ‘* com- 
fortably’ ‘leisurely’ is a minor blunder ; but the 
line we italicise is unique; there is nothing at all 
like it in the opposite language. The second stanza 
proceeds on the same principle but more moderately. 
In Italian, 
Beviam! gia ne s’appresta 
La birra ne’ biechier. 


In the librettist’s English, 

Fill high, the foaming beer 

In jugs doth now approach. 
And so on throughout the opera—amplification 
and transposition everywhere. Mignon in Italian 
has to say ‘Son d’obberdirti lassa,”’ the last word 
rhyming to abbassa, which accounts for its coming 
at the end ofa line. Mignon in English manages it 
as ‘I weary am of doing thy bidding.” To say “TI 
am weary” is obviously prosaic, but to say ‘I weary 
am” gives it the true Castalian flavour. 


once, 
The gods untenant the incensed hell. 


This is a good line—enough to irradiate a whole 
It is not precisely literal, for the Italian 
is simply ‘‘ The angry god uncloses hell;” still so 
much liberty is surely allowable for the sake of a 
Can it 
be possible then that ‘‘ Semiramide”’ is done better 
than its congeners? Alas! the hope dies out: we 


libretto. 


good strong blank-verse line like the above. 


turn a leaf or two and come upon balderdash like 


doubtful. 
rhymes from ‘‘ Gli Ugonotti.” 


We open 
“\ Semiramide ” at the end of the first act, where the 
Chorus are describing their terror at the apparition 
of the ghost of Ninus; and a line strikes the eye at 





Take a specimen of lumbering would-be 


An angel form entrancing 
I beheld, my soul enchanting. 
Far more fair than finest lily 
Far more pure than Spring’s sweet morn; 
Those bright eyes my soul bewildered ; 
In my bosom raged love's storm. 
This precious quatrain is the proffered equivalent 
of four really poetical lines of Italian :— 
Ah, pid bianca del pid bianco velo, 
E pid pura d’un candido di, 
Una vergin io vidi del cielo, 
La sua vista il mio core rapi. 
The same version of “ Gli Ugonotti” is a treasure 
throughout. Another specimen may suffice. St. 
Bris is addressing the soldiers :— 
With sword in hand slay all you meet 
At every turning of the street. 
The voice of heaven now calls on you 
To strike with death the horrid crew. 
A blessing on your arms will be, 
The priests will sing Bendicite (sic). 


“Bendicite” is admirable. We have heard that 
word pronounced in four syllables before now— 
namely as ‘ Be-ne-di-kite,’’ but that was by a comic 





has only to give a spirited rendering of the original, 
following as nearly as he likes, and choosing his 
own metres, 
not be confided to writers practised in English verse 
who would condescend to take some pains. 
not expect a Swinburne or a Morris to undertake 


We cannot see why the task should 
We do 


the task, nor would we ask an unfleshly Buchanan to 
do it. But writers of the calibre of Mr. Planché, 
Mr. Oxenford or Mr. Henry 8. Leigh would admi- 
rably replace tho existing balderdash for which 
eighteenpence is nightly asked in the stalls. Many 
Italian recitatives are written in blank verse: this 
is easy of imitation in English. Sometimes the 
unrhymed metre of “ Hiawatha” is employed: this 
could also be rendered with fidelity. Or failing 
rhymes and metre let us have unvarnished prose, 
Anything is better than the existing jumble of all 
sorts satisfactory in none. 








CARAFA, 
Last week we chronicled the death of a composer 
renowned in his day, but one whose name and fame 
had almost glided from the remembrance of men. 





father in a farce who blessed his offspring in this 
fashion. ‘ Bendicite’’ however is new to us. It 
has a suggestive resemblance to “Ben Disraeli,” 
which makes it all more piquant, 
Libretto-translators are given to hide their light 
under.a bushel; it is thus impossible always to 
render honour where honour is due. We know not, 
for instance, who conceived the sublime idea of 
Sparafucile’s answer in “ Rigoletto.” Sparafucile 
is asked who he is. ‘‘I am a Burgundian,” answers 
he; ‘sono Borgognono.” This the translator has 
exquisitely rendered “Iam a Borgononian.” By a 
lamentable oversight that genius did not affix his 
name on the title-page. Not so reticent was the 
translator of ‘‘ Dinorch,” who fathers with his name 
a similar blunder. Corentino is illustrating the 
different dispositions of men. ‘One has the in- 
nocence of the lamb,” he says, ‘ another is all 
bitterness in his heart.” 
Uno ha il candore 

Del agnel ; 
L’ altro é nil core 

Tutto fidl. 
The printed translation thus run :— 
To one an angel's heart 

Is given 
While others’ souls o’erflow 

With malice. 
Agnel of course is simply angel misspelt, and quite 
near enough for ordinary purposes. 
Sig. Manfredo Maggioni was not so shy of taking 
the responsibility of his translations, and as a rule 
his versions are unobjectionable. He seldom 
commits the offences of transposition and ampli- 


without extravagance. 
comical, as in the rendering of ‘‘ Ah forse 8 lui,” 


Perhaps ‘tis he who often 
Amongst the crowd alone 

My soul enjoyed to paint 
With colours yet unknown. 


but cumbrous.) 


He who upon my illness 
Did such great cares impart, 
And gave me a new fever, 
Love awaking in my heart. 


Terrible night, Another version (unnamed) is as follows :— 
Night of death ! Ah perchance ’tis he whom my soul 
Three lustrums have run aT ca the noisy crowd 
And of my consort Delighted so often to picture 
The angry shadow With its secret colours. 
Amid the night He who watchful and modest 
This worthless spouse At the door of my sick chamber appeared, 
Ever threatens. And inflamed me anew 

And so on ad infinitum. “ Semiramide" is merely Awakening me to love. 


like the rest. 


The rhymed translations are if anything rather 
worse than the unrhymed. In the first the English 
adapter evinces a shady notion of Italian; but in 


found by combining the two versions. 





the second bis Italian and his English are equally 


(Substituting whom for who, this is literal enough, 


Perhaps the best idea of the original would be|and abroad, and for the Opéra Comique. 


But the ideal libretto-translation has never been 
effected. This is sufficiently singular, seeing that 
|the translator is not bound to follow the music, but 


Never perhaps since 1828 was Michel Henri Carafa 
so much in the mouths of his contemporaries as 
during last week, in Paris, the week of his death. 
That event brought back memories of one of the 
most prolific composers of his time—the musician 
who wrote ‘“ Semiramis” and ‘' Masaniello” before 
Rossini and Auber had thought of those themes— 
the Academician of thirty-five years’ standing—the 
man who served under Murat. Carafa’s history was 
ewphatically a history of the first quarter of the 
century. He survived his popularity—survived even 
the mention of his works, and was only known 
during the last forty years through the friendship 
which Rossini in his lifetime bore him, and by the 
occasional mention of him in the musical section 
of the Institute. 

Carafa—or, to give him the benefit of his full 
name, Michel Henri Francois Aloys Vincent Paul 
Carafa de Colobrano—was born on the 17th 
November, 1787 (some say 1785), in Naples. In 
his infancy he showed a decided predilection for 
music, and his parents placed him under Fenaroli 
and other masters of eminence, the effect of whose 
teaching is manifested in the purity of Carafa’s 
style. His early compositions are said to have 
been very successful and facile. The musical 
career of the young student was interrupted by 
war; he was drawn and enrolled in a Neapolitan 
regiment, and, before he had come of age, fell into 
the hands of the French at the battle of Campo 
Tenese in Calabria. This was in 1806. As a 
prisoner he attracted the notice of Murat who 
attached him to himself, and as Lieutenant of 
Hussars Carafa de Colobrano served the new king 


fication, but translates simply and sticks to his | and gained his captaincy during the Sicilian expe- 
business, at times rhyming, and when the lan- 
guage become unwieldy, betaking himself to prose|there received the Cross of the Legion, and the 
Sometimes his English is 


dition. He followed Murat to Russia in 1812, and 


rank of chef d’escadron. This closed his military 
career: 1814 restored him to civil life and he 
resumed his musical studies. A slight drawing- 
room opera called ‘Jl Fantasma" attained suffi- 
cient success in that year to induce him to try the 
stage. The ‘ Vascello d’Occidente” was his first 
public production brought out with considerable 
success at the Teatro del Fondo in his native town. 
Three others followed in the same year thus attest- 
ing the composer’s fecundity. These were “ La 
Gelosia corretta,” ‘Gabriella di Vergi,” and “I 
due Figaro.” From Naples he went to Milan, Venico 
and Vienna, scattering his works with the prodigality 
of a sower. In 1821 he arrived in Paris, and made 
his début there at the Feydeau with a three-act 
opeta, “ Jeanne d’Arc,” which only obtained a 
moderate success, Next year ‘ Le Solitaire” had 
a much better fate, and from that time Carafa 
settled down in Paris and went industriously to 
work writing for the Italian theatres of that capital 
Between 
1828 and 1828 he produced “ Le Valet de Chambre,” 
 L' Auberge supposée,” ** Sangarido,” ‘* La Violette,” 
La Belle au bots dormant,” “ Ii Sonnambulo,” “ It 
Paria ;" in 1828, “ Masaniello,” " Jenny ;" in 1829, 
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** Le Nozze di Lamermoor ;” in 1830, “ Le Livre de 
UErmite,” “ L' Auberge d’'Auray” (in collaboration 
with Hérold); in 1831, ‘‘ L’Orgie”’ (ballet at the 
Opera); in 1833, ‘‘ La Prison d’Edimbourg,” ‘* Une 
Journée de la Fronde ;"’ in 1834, “* La Grande- 
duchesse,”” which closed the list. In 1834 his 
popularity went out. Two years subsequently 
an attempt was made to revive “‘ Le Solitaire,” his 
initial success; but the Paris public had ceased to 
care for Carafa. In 1837 he took the place of Le 
Sueur in the Institute, and having officiated as 
director at the Gymnase Musical- Militaire, he 
became on its suppression, Professor of Ideal 
Composition at the Conservatoire and Officer of the 
Legion in 1847. From this time to his death the 
world forgot Carafa. 

The friendship of Rossini for the maestro en 
retraite was loyal and firm. Carafa’s poverty 
touched Rossini, who sought how to alleviate it 
without wounding the composer. Thus when a 
French translation of ‘‘ Semiramide” was first talked 
about, and Méry was suggested to do it, Rossini 
recommended M. Perrin to entrust Carafa with the 
manipulation of the recitatives and ballet music. 
This being accorded, off went Rossini to M. Fould, 
who was at that time Minister of the Fine Arts, and 
asked him to raise the author's fee on ‘* Semiramis” 
from 800 to 500 francs, although it was only a trans- 
lation. The Minister could refuse nothing to the 
composer of ‘ Guillaume Tell.” Rossini thanked 
him for the concession, adding that Carafa and 
Méry were not millionaires, and they would 
appreciate the increase. 

“Carafa?” repeated M. Fould. ‘ Why I thought 
you wrote the music of ‘ Semiramis’ M. Rossini ?” 

‘Of ‘ Semiramide’ in 1823 at Naples, yes; but 
the Parisian ‘ Semiramis’ of 1860 is to be my friend 
Carafa's, who will divide the fees with my other 
friend, Méry.” 

The warmth of Rossini's regard remained Carafa’s 
chief consolation in his obscurity. Down to extreme 
old age Carafa retained his love of horsemanship 
acquired in the Hussars, and the frequenters of the 
Champs Elysées often remarked an old gentleman 
mounted on a nearly equally old horse jogging 
towards the Villa Rossini in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Sometimes the step of the animal faltered, where- 
upon the old gentleman would dismount and walk 
beside his faithful servant. This horse had its 
history as well as its master, and that history 
has been enshrined in the Musée des Familles 
(December, 1865,) by M. Oscar Comettant. When 
Rossini died, Carafa gave up his outdoor exercise and 
scarcely stirred from the house. He had for some 
time been subject to rheumatism which became more 
painful as he grew older, and during the siege of 
Paris paralysis supervened, and left him without 
the liberty of motion. At this period his wife fell 
ill of a malady which carried her off. The story of 
her devotion to her husband and the pious fraud by 
which she kept her own approaching death from him 
is all but incredible; yet we are assured it is true. 
Feeling that her illness was incurable, yet knowing 
the blow would hasten her husband's end, she kept 
all knowledge of her danger from him. In conspiracy 
with her doctors and relatives she got up the pretence 
of leaving Paris. Oarafa was led to believe that his 
wife had avoided the blockade, and letters prepared 
before her death and dated from a friendly retreat in 
the provinces were delivered him from time to time 
even after the devoted woman had expired. L’ Even- 
ment maintains, though we have grave difficulty in 
believing it, that Carafa remained ignorant that his 
wife had preceded him to the tomb. On the 27th 
July at five o'clock in the morning the oldest of French 
composers and one of the most prolific writers of the 
century passed away also. 








This is the version of ‘ Coronation” which was 
heard by a wielder of the pen: “ All hail tho 
power of Jesus’ name,” shouted the choir; 
**bang” went Gilmore’s cannon. And at the 
close it was, “ And crown (bang) him Lord (bang) 
of all” (bang, bang, bang, bang, bang). This 
was certainly a novel way to honour the Prince 
of Peace. A aa heard Verdi grit his 
teeth during the performance of the Anvil 
Chorus.—Boston Folio, 





THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—V. 





To tne Eprror. 


There is another analogy existing between sound 
and colour which may be pointed out, namely, 
while the chromatic scale of hues, or circle of hues, 
bears an affinity to the circle of tones, there is 
beyond this a power of producing any one hue 
with greater or less degree of intensity from its 
highest light to its deepest tone, varying in im- 
perceptible gradations: this is exactly analogous to 
one musical sound from its loudest to its softest, 
I have written from its highest light to its deepest 
tone, not as seen from its highest light next to 
white, to its deepest shade next to black, because I 
am not speaking now ofan alteration of the medium 
through which colour is to be seen but a result 
arising from the intrinsic nature of the absorbing 
and reflecting power. (See XIX.) 

From this preamble we arrive at one of the mis- 
takes into which that great man Richard Wagner 
has fallen, and that a fatal one. ‘Music, being of 
an entirely supernatural character, ought to be 
likewise independent of the conditions under which 
the visible world acts on our senses—that is, of 
space and time. In an art of sound, space is al- 
together out of question; but even time can to a 
certain extent be dispensed with in that which is 
most musical in music—harmony.” (Franz Hiiffers on 
Richard Wagner.) In short, Wagner ignores melody 
and considers harmony as the basis of music. Now 
the whole force of my writing is directed to show that 
there is a principle of repetition at work on the un- 
conscious mental activity (the inertia) of the listener 
acting alike in parts, and in a harmonious whole, 
melody constituting one part. Professors Helmholtz 
and Tyndall are both undoubtedly drifting to the 
conclusion that the unit—best tone and single note 
—has embodied within it all the future elements of 
music in the most intensified form. Mr. Sully in 
the Fortnightly Review for April last, says, ‘‘ Professor 
Helmholtz informed him that the sensations of 
harmony and full timbre or clang were distinct in 
degree only, and not in kind.” So this unit, to 
begin with, las, as a necessity of its existence, the 
principle of repetition in the fact that equal impul- 
sive disturbances of the air take place to create it. 
Now, clang is this: given a base and all the sup- 
posed harmonics which could by any possibility be 
evolved therefrom the omission of some aliquot 
part or parts determines by such omission the 
clang-tint, so that different instruments are solely 
detectable in difference by certain harmonies being 
extracted from the whole. 

It follows, then, harmony is but an analytical pre- 
sentation to man of what man at his best can pre- 
sent in the form of a unit, the nature of which has 
been shown. We cannot conceive harmony arising 
from a combination of single impulses to the air—a 
combination of different noises! so that what is 
“most musical in music” is music in its most con- 
centrated form as perceived in one tone, and next to 
this a succession of single tones in relationship—i. e., 
melody—must be the greatest pleasureable combina- 
tion. Respecting the ‘supernatural character” of 
music, that is all nonsense : there is always in man’s 
work, whether it be in his use of hand in sculpture, 
or in painting, or in writing—using accepted sym- 
bols of ideas, or in using symbols of impressions 
(music)—the reflection of his own soul, and each of 
these works becomes superior to the natural man as 
man's soul becomes divested of its human, and takes 
upon itself its godlike nature; in that sense every- 
thing may be termed “ supernatural,” but I should 
be more inclined to assert the proper term would be 
the true “natural” character. Work either in sound 
or in colour is but a reflection of the man. 

And, in like manner to harmony, colour is but an 
analytical presentation to man of God’s synthetical 
presentation to him in the form of a unit, which 
unit has been declared to be ‘‘very good.” The 
whole is greater than its part, and in that is superior 
to it: moreover, we cannot see or hear a part except 
through the medium of the whole: thus we see 
colour through its whole, white light; and we hear 
harmony through its whole, quality of tone. 





———- 
series, at Purity of Production : no man ever despised 
tone who could produce it, and a man who can pro- 
duce tone is a musician though he can do nothing 
else (a bad musician perhaps, but still a musician), 
and a man who cannot produce tone is not a musi- 
cian, though he may do everything else. 

“Tones of voice betoken emotions, which no words 
can express. Musie is the most natural and direct 
éxpression of feeling that we have, whether it be 
joyous orotherwise. Asa general rule, it is by sound 
that we come into the closest contact with sentiment 
and emotion of every kind.” —(Introduction to Mental 
Philosophy, by J. D. Morell, M.A., LL.D.) “There 
is a similar sublimity or beauty felt in particular 
notes or tones of the human voice. That such 
sounds are associated in our imaginations with the 
qualities of mind, of which they are in general ex. 
pressive, and that they naturally produce in us the 
conception of these qualities is a fact so obvious, 
that there is no man who must not have observed 
it.”—(Archibald Alison, LL.D., on ‘ Sublimity of the 
Natural World.”) 

And likewise in colour. All his life Dr. Ruskin 
has been teaching us, if we would but learn, that 
colouring is the test of a painter. ‘As I have said, 
the business of a painter is to paint. If he can 
colour, he is a painter, though he can do nothing 
else ; if he cannot colour, he is no painter, though 
he can do everything else.”’—(‘ Modern Painters.” 
This sensuous pleasure of colour in the presentation 
or representation of outer natural beauties to our 
inward consciousness is the base from which the 
pictorial art is evolved; it is a means, not an end, 
Soin music. The sensuous pleasure derived from 
tone is a direct presentation of an inward natural 
beauty of soul which no words can really convey, 
and, in the art of a song, a control over the mode by 
which this tone is produced is the first step, tho 
first essential of good performance, by which this 
inward natural beauty of soul can be represented to 
a listener. ‘ Now all right human song is the 
finished expression, by art, of the joy or grief of 
noble persons for right causes. And accurately in 
proportion to the rightness of the cause, and purity 
of the emotion, is the possibility of the fine art.”— 
(** The Relation of Art to Morals.”’) 

The business of a singer is to sing; and without 
tone he cannot delineate nor express either the joy 
or the grief of noble persons; he can but express 
what is base and vile—worthy expressions of the 
ruling passions of the age, but not! altogether ele- 
vating as art studies. This beauty of tone, then, 
which all who teach must know, and without which 
all other teaching is as nothing, is the base of all 
vocal expression ; but it is, as colour, @ means, not 
an end of art. 

In laying this down as the first basis of musical 
expression and the first step in art training, I feel 
sure Dr. Ruskin will forgive me for the art’s sake the 
rudeness of stating that in a letter to me he ex- 
pressed himself ‘‘ especially glad” to see the extent 
to which I show that the same truths as those he 
has advanced respecting colour, hold with equal 
force in sound.—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

CHar.es Lunn, 

Asthall Manor, Oxon, August 7th. 





A MUSIC ENGRAVER’S RETORT. 





To tHE Eprror. 

Srr,—An article in your last issue reflects un- 
fairly on us “ Music Engravers.” Proofs are 
always sent to authors for their correction ; and 
if they leave all the blunders in their works that 
you lay to the charge of the engravers, should we 
be blamed for their delinquencies ? 

I hope, Sir, the writer of the article in question 
was not under the influence of dank when he 
assumed that singers might take “danc’d” for 
“dankd,” and“ wan’d" for “wand.” Why singers 
should come in for a bit of his “ usher’s stick” 
does not seem quite clear to my “ blind instinct,” 
and as to “ correctors of music,” why should they 
“bother their heads about words” when somé 
composers insist upon having such matters their 





This just lands us where we left off in our first 


own way, right or wrong. 
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I know of one “ celebrated composer” who 
insists that only one capital letter should be 
used throughout any of her songs; and if we put 
them in, we must be at the “bother” of erasing 
them. And as to punctuation, if the composers 
choose to send their works to be engraved without 
pointing the words, we dare not take the liberty of 
putting them right, even if we are well acquainted 
with “the elementary rules of spelling,” which 
you seem to have great doubts about, and there- 
fore try to show your acumen in the ‘‘ Usher's” 
way. Your insertion of this will oblige,—Yours 
obediently, 

AN OVERWORKED AND UNDERPAID 
Music ENGRAVER. 

[Wherever the fault lies, the manner in which 
songs are printed is discreditable to all concerned. 
If either composer or publisher, poet or printer, 
would insist on correctness, the evil would soon be 
remedied.—Ep. ] 











TESTIMONIAL TO MR. HENRY G. 
BLAGROVE. 





The Report of the Committee for the Blagrove 
Testimonial has been printed, with a list of. the 
subscribers. The Minutes of a Meeting of the 
Committee, held at the Royal Academy of Music 
last month, gives the result as follows. The 
Treasurer’s Account to this day, showing a balance 
in hand amounting to £1255 7s. 3d., having been 
audited and laid before the Meeting, the same was 
received and adopted. The question as to the best 
mode of disposing of the balance was then con- 
sidered; and finally it was proposed by Mr. Waley, 
and seconded by Mr. Goldschmidt, that a sum of 
about £1050 of the said balance be expended in the 
purchase of a Government Annuity of £100 for the 
benefit of Mr. Blagrove; and that the remainder, 
after deducting incidental expenses, be presented to 
Mr. Blagrove. 

In the second Resolution the committee desire to 
renew their expression of sympathy with Mr. Bla- 
grove in his long-continued illness; and they trust 
that he will accept the Testimonial in the form pro- 
posed, as tending to alleviate the weight of his 
affliction, and as evidence of the estimation in 
which his character and abilities are held, not only 
by professional and amateur musicians, but by so 
many lovers of music throughout the country.” 

A copy of the two foregoing Resolutions, signed 
by the Chairman, was forwarded to Mr. Blagrove by 
the secretary; and that gentleman replied in the 
following terms: 

‘*T have duly received your kind communication, 
informing me that the committee of the Testimonial 
Fund have. decided on purchasing a Government 
Annuity of £100 in my behalf, and to hand me a 
purse containing the residue of the fund. I can 
assure you that I feel that no better arrangement 
could have been made to promote my comfort and 
happiness. I beg to tender my most sincere thanks 
to the committee, the treasurer, and yourself; and 
my grateful acknowledgments to the contributors 
to the Fund for this most flattering and distinguished 
mark of their kindness to me, and of their apprecia- 
tion of my devotion to the Art in which my life has 
been passed ; and, coming, as it does, during my 
long-protracted illness, it is a still greater proof of 
their warm sympathy and regard. So much kind- 
ness I shall ever remember with gratitude and 

pride.” 








For picking pockets at the wedding of Malle. 
Nilsson, two lads were sentenced to prison for 
ten days and reformatory for five years. 
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modlcamenta, according to the printed directions 
folded round each box and pot. Nor is this Ointment alone 
applicable to external ailments; conjointly with the Pills it 
exercises the most salutary influence in checking inflammations 
situated in the interior of the body. When rubbed upon the 
back and chest it gives the most sensible relief in asthma, 
bronchitis, pleurisy, and threatening consumption. Holloway’s 
remedies are esp<cially serviceable in liver and stomach com- 
Plaints. For the cure of bad legs, all sorts of wounds, sores, 
end likewise scrofula, and ecorbutic affections, this Ointment 


Peteecee ® costing soothing feeling most acceptable to the 
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CRAMERS’ 


CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


By th 


Sixth 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manyfacturers. 


is combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 


the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes . - by COLLARD. 
Third ‘ Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth 


,» Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
~ Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 


Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 


out on a 
This 


large and liberal scale only by themselves. 
system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 


descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS 


AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cnamens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 


visiting 


the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 


of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, whic 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Oamden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 6 to 200 guineas. 


J. B. 
J. B. 
J. B. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreet, W. 
CRAMER & CO., Mooraate Street, Crry. 
CRAMER & CO., Wzst Srnzet, & Western Roap, Baiauton, 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in 
L2 12s. bd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 38. per Quarter on the T'hree Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 188. Yd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
L4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





; 50 GUINEAS. 

i. COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
Ab 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
h BEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
; In Rosewood or Walnut. 

iy £5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


; 50 GUINEAS, 

THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 

4 NEW PIANOFORTE. 

f Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 

L4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


: *,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
{ £9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
| obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





li 110 GUINEAS. 

hl. BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
i In Rosewood. Length, 74 ft. 

i £10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


i —— 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
t PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 

iE (LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 

207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





GMD Feds cecticcsens ry 12 12 0 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ......... s 2 Be Ss 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
On Ne. 3d srcasece peeecenes 1 0 0 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .........5 22 0 0O 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 O O 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 82 0 0 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)...... 35 0 0 
5.—LHight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 8 840 (0 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ee eeeees ee 88 0 0 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtrA) .cccccreccccsce ecooee @ 0 0 
'7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
ONsO. .crcccervesscicvcvcns 50 0 0 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
on eee ckaeeessues 60 0 0 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 85 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ........+.5. 40 ” 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ..........6. 45 Ps 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ~ 
9d.—Light Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 os 
9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 pa 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... Co » 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 “ 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Back Blower ..........000. £100 0 0O 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower .........+++-.£125 0 0 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, Se, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases. 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 183. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON ; 


A®d at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1, 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER'S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, &7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 


No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Five Stops. 
Expression, 
Forté. 


Forté. 

Tremolo. 

Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 1lés.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Hight Stops. 
Petite Expression, 
Expression. 
Cor Anglais. 
Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 


No. 6. 

OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 

Twelve Stops. : 
Flute. Expression. 
Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 

sion. Bourdon. 
Grand Jeux. Forté. 

Sourdine. 


Forté. 
Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Flute. 


Tremolo. 
Voix Celeste. 
Forté. 
Clarinette. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. XN 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 
‘WALNUT, £50. C) 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
ifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. W. 
With Knee Action. 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 
Twenty-four Stops. (Iwo y. | toad 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement. sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


NEW VOCA 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


The Choice, in E flat and G ......... 
Thoughts ! 
PE BONO. cide decnicoeicsenccgasrtiepaiesstiecte be vedis 
Twilight. . seews 
Three Lilies . b0ebbs ee 
Friends .. 
LOUISA GRAY. 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .. 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ....eeeeeseees 
My old love, “‘ Remembrance ’,....sseeeeseecescvcvess 
MISS PHILP. 
The night closes o’er her, 
Happy! 


(Soprano) 


PROPOR eee eee eee eeeeee eeeeee eee 


ceeceeceesesess Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda- Piss 


In E flat and G.... 


Se eee eeeereeeererereee 


eeee 


(Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff) .... 
(Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ....scsscsoceevceeeees 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
ALFRED PLUMPTON. 
The Trooper. (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ......scseceeevveeees 
The Wanderers. (Sung by Malle. Drasdil) ........ cccbeeee 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
HENRY SMLRT. 
The Reindeer Bells. Song. 
Queen of Beauty. Song. 


(Baritone)....... 
(TENOR) 0.0000 cree wer se scenere 
The Land of the SettingSun. Duet. (Mezzo-Sopranoand Tenor) 
Autumn Winds. (Soprano and Contralto) ....+. 
(Medium Compass).....seseeeeeess 
(Two Sopranos and Contralto) ...... 
Mrs. HARVEY (of Ickwell-Bury). 

Song of the Water Nymphs 

MagING 6006400008088 


Duettino. 
Angel of Sleep. Song. 


Southern Cross. Trio. 


I'm faithful to thee.....seeceeeeese errr re cccescetecdone 
Three very pretty songs, suitable for Ladies. 
CIRO PINSUTI. 

Leave us not. Poetry by Mrs. Hemans. 

Good Night.........++.ditto ....00. 

Water Lilies ........ 

O ye voices gone ......ditto ...seeee 

eT TTP, PSOE T TT Tee TL tS. PTT T TET 

Tho Stream set free ....ditto .sccsccecccctevecsoveseveese 

The above six songs, dedicated to Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, 
are among the most successful compositions by this cele- 
brated composer. 

I heard a voice, in D and B flat. (Tenor)....ssseseeeeveces 

The Owl, in A and G minor ........... 

The Swallow, in A flat and B flat...... 

W. F. TAYLOR. 

The Flower and the Star 

Dama BOING 0.00 a0 00.05 deco nenercornsccua’ 

O list to the Song-bird .......... $0 casos cesccessoeoccecs 

The above songs, by the composer of ‘‘ I heard a Spirit Sing,” 
are melodious and simple, and of moderate compass. 


(Soprano) ..sse005 
. ditto STOOP ee eee eee seer eeeeee om 


eee eee eer ewes eeaeee 


~ > > ee ES 


~ ~_ Pe 


~ > 


me owweaw wo 


oo 


owocoowow wo oe 


ocoo°o ©& 


eooedso © °o 


cocooos 





L LIST. 


OFFENBACH. 


The Dream Voyage, from ‘“* Les Bavards” 


eeeeeeeeedlatereee 


Godinette’s Lesson ..... biked beat GitGO..0 ssc ehedwas euaane 
In the South, “ C'est L’Espagne,” ditto. French and English 
words... eeeeeee eeee ee eeeee eee eeee ee neeee 


GIOVANNI SCONCIA. 
I said to my Love. (Illustrated) .....00.. 


O give me back the golden days .escescececsveeesesivtenes 


JOHN BLOCKLEY, Jun. 


PEMD co ccses eenneve TT TTTITITTTTLTTT Terrie it 
My Dreams ...s.s0005 TITITITTTTT Te 
Far out at Sea ........ eae nee ieh ieee catees sodeccee esenes 
O river, run far, “ Forsaken” ....... PPUTITETIT LTT 


— 


>> > 


A 


7 


ooo © 


NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL-KNOWN COMPOSERS. 


Ah! shun me not, (Sung by Signor Foli) ......E. Reynorr 


Brilliant Eyes (Der Schénsten Augen)......++++++++ STIGHLLI 
Curfew, The ....cescsccsccccccccsccccccesessOe We SMITH 
Dreams of Home ...scsscsesccvcvcseseeesveeek L, Hime 


Ever there! Sacred Song.. Written and Composed by Linnet 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton) ....0. Honn 
Kiss me under the Mistletoe. (AChristmas Song). J. L. Harron 
Knight and the Maiden, The ....... rere cee FE. Rivenauh 
(Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron) .... 

(Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. WaiT.ry 
Written and 
Composed by Annrn Epmonps 


I’m thine for ever. Forster 
Infant’s Burial, The. 


I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. 


Joy will come To-morroW.ssserseeeeeecesseeseeeds DP, Mong 
My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme, 
Monbelli) ...secceecceeeeceeeecsecseceseeeAs LEBEAU 


ceseeeeed. P, Kytont 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 

(Tenor) ....James F', Simpson 
(Sung by Mr. Whitney)..A. Ranpraoun 


Peace, itis I! Sacred Song....+.++s 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. 
Young Mountaineer. 


NEW ITALIAN AND FRENCH SONGS. 
La Farfalla, “Le Papillon.” Canzone...seevss+e+A. Maton 
Sung by Malle. Marie Marimon. 
La mia buona Annetta, ‘Ma mio Annette” ..,,..A, Lapeau 
Sung by Mdme. Monbelti. 


NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 

(Tenor) .sseseeteseveeveseeeeeA, Romrnt 
AL lido crccrocccevccsvereresersstodcccdoeseccds BONOLDE 
WITT 
Castle 0oen scenes 0000 060s 6d00eeenneee 


Chio non t’ami. 


Nenna ....... PPTeTITE LTTE TTL eh 

Voi siete la piu bella. 

Sit’amava. (Sung by Signor Bonacich) .,.,....G. SaNpninz 
NEW CAROLS. 

Cramer’s Christmas Carols (Ancient and Modern) 

Ditto. 


Many of the Carols in the above have never been included in 
any Collection hitherto published. 


sooo nOtt 
Tilustrated and gilt edged ..sseesssecsseeteeeeseeves 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 


LONDON: 
201, REGENT STREET, W.; 


11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


Any LAMBORN COCK & CO., 68, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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Now Ready, No. 61, for AUGUST, of 


TINSioBY’S MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 




















—— os es — ——_—- — TH ————:= 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—Now Ready, a New and Important Book of Travels, by Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., and Mr. 0. F. TYRWHITT 
DRAKE, F.R.G.8., &c., entitled 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of Syria, Illustrations, 


Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
‘The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of elaborate, and at the same time luminous, descriptions of the various sites 
visited and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made there by them.”—Atheneum. 
The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. By Mrs. | The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical Narrati 
HOOKHAM. In 2 vols. 8vo. Rn Mn Mrs. ST. JOHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. —_ 








‘* Let Mrs. Hookham's history be as largely circulated as possible, and earnestly read in UNDER the SUN. By George Augustus Sala, Author of “ My 
every home,"—Bell's Weekly Messenger. Diary in America,” &c. In 1 yol. 8vo, [Ready this day. 
The RHCOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of J. R. PLANCHE 

(Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Now Ready. 


* We have only now to leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appreciating public. There are few men who have amused and delighted the public as long 
as he has done; and perhaps there has never been a dramatic writer who has been so distinguished as he has been for uniting the utmost amount of wit and 
humour with refinement of expression and perfect purity of sentiment.”—Atheneum. 

‘‘ We can only for the present strongly recommend all our readers to seek for themselves the amusement we have so plentifully discovered upon nearly 
every page of Mr, Planché's ‘ Recollections.’ There are hundreds to whom Mr. Planché’s name alone is such a tower of strength, that they will send for the 
book before they even inquire what its contents may be.”—Era. ; 

‘* His memoirs are thoroughly interesting and amusing.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*Mr. Planché has published two delightful volumes of ‘ Recollections.’ ’—Illustrated London News. 

‘‘The moment the two volumes came to hand we sat down to their consideration, and did not leave them until we had devoured their contents, each 
chapter, like jealousy, increasing ‘the meat’ on which we ‘fed’ without satisfying our appetite, inasmuch as, when we had come to the end, we were eagerly 
inclined—like poor Oliver Twist in Dickens's admirable novel—to ask for more,”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal Law. By | The RETENTION of INDIA. By Alexander Halliday. In1 vol. 


HENRY SPICER. In 1 vol. 8yo. (Now ready. (Now ready. 
BARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and some time Governor of 
Barataria. A Record of his Experience, written by Himself in Exile, and published by authority. In 1 vol. 8yo. (Now ready. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The VICAR'S DAUGHTER: a New Story. By George Macdonald, 


Author of ‘‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” ‘‘ The Seaboard Parish,” &e. (This day. 
MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL. 


A WAITING RACH. By Edmund Yates, Author of “Broken to Har- 


noss,”’ ** Black Sheep,’’ &c. (Now Ready. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anthony Trollope, Author of 


‘* Ralph the Heir,” ‘‘ Can You Forgive Her?” &c. (Now ready. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact Story. In 8 vols. crow ready. 


“The story is full of life and animation, and is one of the most satisfactory that has appeared for some time.”—Court Journal, 


PUPPETS DALLYING. By Arthur Lillie, Author of “ The King of 


Topsy-Turvy,” ‘‘ Out of the Meshes,” &c. 3 vols. a [Now Ready. ° 
UNDER WHICH KING. By B. W. Johnston, M.P. In1 vol. SAVED BY A WOMAN. By the Author of “No Appeal. 


[Now Ready. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 


LOYAL: a New Novel. In 3 vols. (Now Ready. A FATAL SACRIFICE: a New Novel. In1 vol. [Now Ready. 


COMING HOME TO ROOST. By Gerald Grant. In 38 vols. shies tia 


We have dwelt on the excellencies of this novel long enough, and must, in justice to the author, leave some merits for the reader to discover for himself. 
That the search will bo amply rewarded we confidently believe, for, besides possessing general excellence, the book is full of passages sufficient of themselves to 


ensure it popularity.”—Atheneum. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural Painting of the Dutch 


School. By the Author of ‘* Desperate Remedies,” &c. In 2 vols. ‘ , . [Now Ready. 
“For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to be compared with these but in the earlier and best pages of George 


Eliot.”"—Standard. 








MIDNIGHT WEBS. By 6. M. Fenn, Author of ‘The Sapphire | The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel. In 1 vol. 
Cross,” &¢. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price 10s. 6d. [Ready this day. 
[Ready this day. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO.SHILLING VOLUMES. 
In Illustrated Wrappers, at every Railway Stall, and at all Booksellers. 

Gaslight and Daylight. Not Wisely, but Too Well. Righted Wrong. Recommended to Mercy. 
Humorous Pre. : Sans Merci. . ’My Enemy’s Daughter. The Rock Ahead. 
Love Btories. Grif. Black Sheep. Maurice Dering. 
Broken to Harness. Anteros. Barren Honour. The Dower House. 
Breaking a Butterfly. The Waterdale Neighbours. Sword and Gown. Savage Club Papers. 2 vols.' 
Brakespeare. The Pretty Widow. Joshua Marvel. Every-day Papers. 
The Adventures of Dr. Brady. Miss Forrester. A Perfect Treasure. Netherton-on-Sea. 


The above may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, (8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. _@ 








Printed and Published by Jamse Swirr, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirt & Co., 65, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Aug. 9th, 1873. 
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